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CONTRIBUTIONS TO A HISTORY OF THE 
THAMES. 
CHAPTER XVIII. 

Brettia, then, or Brittia—for the vowel in this 
particular connexion is of no significance—is a 
name given approximately at the same period to two 
distant territories occupied by apparently different 
races—one in Southern Italy and the other on the 
Straits of Dover. What is the meaning and 
origin of the word ? 





ferring to Strabo, derives the name from Brettos, 
a son of Hercules.* 

From these accounts it is probably safe to infer 
that the Brettioi were a subject—partly maritime, 
partly pastoral—population formerly settled on 
both sides of the Straits of Messina ; that during 
the civil wars in Sicily those on the Sicilian side 
either were driven or fled to the Italian side ; and 
that the united population, joined probably by 
adventurers of other nationalities, found itself 
strong enough to assert its independence against 
the Lucanians. The name of the people, by a 
process of “ pejoration” of which a score of other 
instances might be quoted, would thus be identi- 
fied in popular speech on one side of the channel 
with “‘ fugitives,” and on the other with ‘‘ rebels.” 
But that either of these was the original meaning 
of the word is contradicted alike by the fact that 
the people called themselves Brettioi, which they 
would not have done if the name had conveyed 
any real disparagement, and by the existence of 
the legend which makes their eponymous hero 
Brettos a son of Hercules. 

So far, then, we have no light on the real ety- 
mology of the name ; but we have established the 
significant fact that the Brettioi of Italy, whoever 
they may have been, were once established on 
both sides the Straits of Messina, just as we 
have seen that the Britanni or Brittones of Britain 
were once established on both sides the Straits of 
Dover. 

If any enterprising ethnologist should hereafter 
find it possible to trace a family connexion 
between the Bruttii of Italy and the Britons of 
this island and Gaul it will then be time to re- 
gard the word “ Briton,” in some shape or other, 
as a genuinely ethnic name—that is, it will then 
be probable that the similarity of the name is due 
to the people which bore it having settled in all 
three localities. In the meanwhile the ethno- 
logical relationship is apparently about as close 


jas that between Monmouth and Macedon so 


| acutely pointed out by the learned Fluellen,+ and 


In his account of the Italian Brettioi Strabo | 


says that the name was given by the Lucanians, 
and that it meant ‘“‘rebels” (apostatai), the 


Brettioi having formerly been herdsmen of the | 
Lucanians, against whom they organized a peace- | 
fal revolt in the fourth century B.c., when Dio | 
was moving heaven and earth against Dionysius. | 


Diodorus gives a rather different version. He 
says that the name means “runaway slaves” 
(drapetat), and that most of them had formerly 
been slaves, apparently in Sicily, for he describes 
how they had become robbers and pirates before 
they made a victorious descent upon the shores 
of Italy. Dionysius Periegeta calls the people 
Brentioi, a name which suggests a connexion with 
Brundusium (Brentesion, Gk.) and the Frentani ; 
while his commentator Eustathius, although re- 


| 


while it is safe to say that the likeness of name 
points to a connexion of some kind, it is equally safe 
to say that the connexion is not one of racial 
identity or affinity. What, then, is it? 

Does the use of Bret..., Brit..., or Brut..., as 


* Strabo, vi. (Falc., p. 367); Diod., xix. 15 (Wess, 
ii. 93); Dionys., 1, 362, Strabo, vi. (Falc., p. 282), says 
that Brentesion, in the native dialect of the Messapians, 
means a stag's head, the name being given to the town 
in consequence of the shape of the harbour. Vide 
Smith's ‘ Dict.,’ s.v, “‘ Brundusium,” 

¢ Oddly enough, though it cannot be said that “ there 
is salmons in both,” there is certainly King Arthurs in 
both. Kings named Artus at the extreme end of the 
Italian peninsula figure in the history of the fourth and 
third centuries z.c. (Thucyd., vii. 33 ; Athengeus, iii. 108). 
The name resembles that of “le roi Artus” just in the 
same way as Italy itself resembles a boot. 
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applied to our ownisland throw any light on in mean- 
ing? In Italy, apparently—perhaps only appa- 
rently—the people gave the name to the territory. 
In our own case, the first writer who describes 
our island as Britannia and its people as Britanni 
is Julius Cesar; but more than a century earlier 
Polybius had written of “the Brettanic islands,” 
evidently regarding Ireland as being every bit as 
Brettanic as Britain; and Diodorus Siculus, only 
a few years later than Cesar, makes certain 
Britons Irishmen—“ those Brettanoi who inhabit 
Trin, as it is called.”* Diodorus, moreover, knows 
nothing of any name Britannia. The island 
with him is the Brettanic island, not merely 
one of the Brettanic islands; but its title is 
only a qualification, not a name. These Greek 
notices, it seems to me—even were there no 
Brettia in Italy—effectually knock on the head 
all attempts to derive the name of the island 
from the name of any people. If Polybius 
could have been mistaken in applying the term 
Brettanic to both islands it is impossible that 
Diodorus could have supposed the Belgwx of Kent 
to be the same race as the cannibals of the West 
coast of Ireland, whom he calls Brettanoi. In his 
view, manifestly, “the Britons” simply meant 
dwellers in the British islands, whatever they 
might call themselves and to whatever nationality 
they might belong. 

Bret..., then, is not originally an ethnic name. 
Nor, in spite of the Brutus of British and Brettus 
of Italian myth, is it a personal name, because in 
that case it could hardly have been equally appli- 
cable to a people and territory in South Italy and 
a wholly alien people and territory in North- 
Western Europe. But if it be neither ethnic nor 
personal, it can practically be only one other thing, 
and that is geographically descriptive. Nor, I 
think, can there be any doubt as to the geographical 
feature it describes. An adjective formed from 
Bret... qualifies not merely our islands and their 
inhabitants, but a continental people and territory 
on the opposite coast of the channel and at the 
same time a people and territory on the Straits of 
Messina. In all cases the islands, territories, and 
people are situated on the narrow seas, and if we 
interpret Bret... as straits, the adjective formed 
from it will be applicable in all cases.+ 

* Caesar, ‘B. G.,’ v. passim; Polyb., iii. 57; Diod. 
8ic., v, 32—where “Irin” is probably an indeclinable 
noun, The “ccelum Britannum ” of Lucretius (vi. 1104) 

robably dates a tew years before Caesar's mention. 

ucretius makes the first syllable long—Virgil short, 
Cf. Selden’s note on Fortescue, ‘ De laud. leg. Ang.,’ 32. 

¢ Ireland, it is true, can hardly be 1ezgarded as 
actually on the Straits of Dover, but in all ages the 
highroad to Ireland from the Continent has been across 
the Straits of Dover, and while the vague geography of 
early days was content to class it as one of the Channel 
islands, the exacter knowledge acquired by Roman con- 


quest appears from the first to have declined to recognize 
ireland as Britannic. 


Our own empire in the Far East supplies us with 
a striking analogy. The two islands of Singapore 
and Penang, together with Malacca and Province 
Wellesley on the mainland, are collectively known 
as the Straits Settlements, from their situation on 
the Straits of Malacca. Nor are earlier analogies 
wanting. The Straits legion—the legio Fretensis 
of Roman inscriptions —is the legion recruited 
from the Sicilian straits; the mare fretense of 
Cicero refers to the same Italian frith ; while the 
fretalis Oceanus of Ammianus refers to our own 
British Channel.* Brotuer Faptay, 

(To be continued.) 





‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY,’ 
NOTES AND CORRECTIONS, 
(See 6 S, xi, 105, 443; xii, 321; 7 8. i, 25, 82.) 
Vol. VI. 


P. 7a. The contributors to the Free-Thinker, 
authoritatively named in the fourth ed., 1742, 
were Abp. Boulter; Richard West, Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland; Dr. Gilbert Burnet; Henry 
Stephens, rector of Malden, a friend of the arch- 
bishop ; and Ambrose Philips, who was the editor. 
This list differs from that in Lowndes and here, 
No. 1 appeared 24 March, 1718; No. 159, the 
last, 28 Sept., 1719. Boulter wrote the papers on 
education and learning. The periodical had 
nothing to do with freethinking as commonly 
understood. For “ Pierce” read Pearce. 

P.7b. Boulter did not issuea volume of ‘Sermons,’ 
but he printed many singly. His ‘ Letters,’ 1769 
1770, were not published under the superintendence 
of Ambrose Philips, who died in 1749 ; they were 
collected by him, but were edited by Dr. Wall. 

P. 14, for “ Galtre” read Galtres ; for “ Hey- 
worth” read Heworth, 

P. 25 b, ‘* Newcastle-under-Lyne,” read Lyme. 

P. 31 a, Immanuel Bourne. Smith’s ‘ Bibl. 
Anti-Quak.,’ 80, 81, where “ Perison” is rightly 
printed Peirson, 

P. 32 a, 33 a, for “ Poemata” read Poematia. 
Some of Bourne’s poems appeared in ‘ Miscella- 
neous Poems by Several Hands,’ published by 
David Lewis, 8vo., 1726. 

P. 35 b. Mr. Boutell towards the end of his 
life resided at Kempsey, near Worcester, and 
wrote the letterpress to accompany Mr. Aldis’s 
photographs of the carvings in Worcester Cathe- 
dral. 

P. 36a. ‘Arms and Armour,’ translated from 
Lacombe, appeared in 1869, not 1874. 

P. 44 b, John Bowdler, 1783-1815. ‘Life of 
Wm. Wilberforce,’ vols. iii., iv.; notes and reff. in 
Miller, ‘Singers and Songs,’ second ed. 1869, 
p. 375. 


* Gruter, ‘Inscr.,’ p, 457, n. 6, 364, n, 5; Cic., ‘ Att.,’ 
x,7; Am. Mar., xxviii. 2 (14), 
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P, 49 a. Bower's account of the Inquisition was 
appended to a translation of Dellon’s ‘ Goa,’ 1812 
and J815. 

P. 62 a, for “ Elleker ” read Ellerker. 

P. 68 a, Edward Bowles. Much original matter 
collected in Shaw’s ‘Autobiog.,’ Surt. Soc., 
yol. Ixv. pp. 157, 413-4, 439-40 ; see the other 
eds, of Shaw, Davies’s ‘ York Press,’ and Thores- 
by’s ‘ Diary and Corresp.’ 

P. 71 b, Samuel Bowly. More in Swmith’s 
‘ Friends’ Books,’ i. 307-8. 

P. 80 b. Bowtell’s MSS. were much used by 

Raven, ‘Church Bells of Cambr.,’ 1869. 

P. 110 a, 117 a, for “ Lanesborough” read 
Londesborough. 

P. 136 b, Joseph Boyse. Much about him and 
many of his letters in Thoresby’s ‘Diary and 
Corresp.’; and see Taylor’s ‘ Biog. Leod.,’ 1865, 
p. 135. In list of authorities, ‘ Biblioth. Anti- 
Quak.,’ “ 1782,” read 1872. 

P. 147 a. David Bradberry was born at Reeth, 
near Richmond, Yks., 12 Nov., 1735 ; see further, 
Miller, ‘Singers and Songs,’ second ed., 1869, 

. 263. 
. P. 154 b, for “ Monagahela” read Monongahela. 

P. 160a, John Bradford. ‘ Life of Lady Hunt- 
ingdon,’ ii. 477-8. 

P. 160 b, Samuel Bradford. On 19 Jan., 1717/8, 
he preached before the king at St. James’s Chapel 
a sermon on ‘The Nature of Christian Union,’ 
which provoked a reply in the shape of ‘A Letter 
to the Reverend Dr. Bradford,’ 1718. 

P. 164 a, for “ Sowles” read Sowle (bis); see 
Smith’s ‘ Friends’ Books,’ i. 310. 

P. 171 b. Ralph Bradley was the son of Nicholas 
Bradley, of Greatham, co. Durham, by his first 
wife, Margaret, dau. of Ralph Bunting, alderman 
of Stockton ; biog. in Brewster’s ‘ Stockton ; Top. 
and Gen.,’ ii. 83. 

P. 172 a, Rev. T. Bradley. Davies’s ‘ York 
Press.’ 

P. 173, Dr. Thomas Bradley. More in Smith’s 
‘Friends’ Books,’ i. 310-1. 

P. 181 a, Henry Bradshawe. ‘Merc. Pub.,’ 
12-17 July, 1660. Old books containing his auto- 
graph often occur. 

P. 189 a, Bradwardine. See especially Toplady’s 
‘Works.’ Instead of “ Dean Milner” it would be 
better to read Joseph Milner. 

P. 190 b. Bradwardine’s mathematical writings, 
see De Morgan, ‘ Arithm. Books,’ p. 11. 

P. 197 a, “ Colosseum.” Qy. Colisewm. 

P. 197 b, Braham. A notice in R. Charlton’s 
*Biog. Sketches of Eminent Musicians,’ Lincoln, 
1836, pp. 30-32. 

P. 198 a, M.R.C.S.E. An awkward way of 
printing it. Does E. mean England, or Edinburgh ? 

P. 203. Joseph Bramah was not born in 1748, 
but 2 April, 1749; more in Wilkinson’s ‘ Barnsley 
Worthies,’ 1883, pp. 225-251, 





P. 203 a. Bramhall was schoolmaster of Kil- 
burne, near Kirklington, before he received his 
church preferment (Comber’s ‘Mem. of Wandes- 
forde,’ 1778, p. 83). There is some doubt about 
Elvington, which the books print “ Elvington or 
Eterington”; it may be a mistake for Kilvington, 
for he was rector of South Kilvington 1618-33, 
though not mentioned here. Much about him in 
Wrangham’s ‘ Zouch,’ 1820, ii. 290-6 ; Thoresby’s 
* Corresp.,’ ii, 110. 

P, 223 a, 1802-1847, aged twenty-five. Some 
mistake in the figures. 

P. 224 b, Ambassador to the Duke of Urbino, 
Qy. for “ to” read of. 

P. 233 b, for “ Kirtlington” read Kirklington. 
Dugdale’s ‘ Visit. Yks.,’ Surt. Soc. 

P. 236, Charles Bray. On his ‘Philos. of 
Necessity,’ see Morell, ‘ Hist. Mod. Philos.,’ 1846, 
i. 368, 385 ; ii. 307. 

P. 238 b, His portrait “ was,” read is, 

P. 244, 246, E. W. Brayley. Why elder and 
younger, their names not being identical? See 
on p. 360, below. 

P. 246 b. The last number of the Graphic and 
Hist. Illust. was dated 21 April, 1834, which is 
also the date of the preface; the failure of the 
publisher brought it to an end. 

P. 248 a, for “ Hanslape” read Hanslope. 

P. 272 a, for ‘* Stow-in-the-wold” read Stow-on- 
the-wold. 

P. 272 a, Brereton the great eater; notes and 
reff. in Grey’s ‘ Hudibras,’ p. iii. c. iii. 369. 

P. 284 b, 285 a, M.R.C.S.E., LS.A.L. The 
E and L should be separated from the other letters 
and extended. 

P. 286 a, Lay Baptism “ Invited.” Qy. Invalid. 

P. 286 a. Brett’s ‘Honour of the Christian 
Priesthood,’ 1711-2, was reprinted at Oxford, 
1838. He communicated notes from Twysden’s 
MSS. to Hearne’s ‘ Guil. Neubrig.,’ 1719. 

P. 287 a, for “ rhymester” read rhymer. 

P. 293 b, Jehoiada Brewer. Lady Huntingdon’s 
dealing and corresp. with, see her ‘ Life,’ i. 438, &c. 

P. 305, Brewster. Hearne’s ‘ Langtoft,’ vol. ii. 

P. 312 a, for “ Bynnemon ” read Bynneman. 

P. 315 b, for “ Nathaniel Johnson” read John- 
ston, 

P. 316 a, Wm. Bridge. Portrait, ‘N. & Q.,’ 
3° S. xii. 247, 318. His sermons on the ‘ Free- 
ness of the Grace of God,’ 1671, contain his por- 
trait and a pref. by J. O[wen], who speaks of 
“the vain endeavours of some witty men to make 
both himself and writings ridiculous.” 

P. 317 b. Bp. Bridgeman’s dealing with Calvin 
Bruen, and others for countenancing Prynne and 
Layton in 1637 occupies the latter part of Prynne’s 
‘ Prelates Tyranny,’ 1641. 

P. 320 b. Bridges’s ‘Christian Ministry’ was 
required of candidates for ordination by the late 
Bp. Bickersteth, 
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P. 321. John Bridges, topographer, communi- 
cated copies of Cotton MSS. to Hearne’s ‘ Guil. 
Neubrig.,’ 1719, p. 785-6. 

P. 322 b, Noah Bridges. De Morgan, ‘Arithm. 
Books,’ p. 44. 

P. 323 a, Thomas Bridges, for “Sell” read Sill. 

P. 327. See De Morgan, ‘ Arithm. Books, 
xxv. 42, where the ‘ Trigon. Brit.’ is given Gouda, 
1633, not London. 

P. 327 b. Another of H. P. Briggs’s pictures is 
described in Sheahan’s ‘ Hist. of Hull,’ 1864, p. 502. 

P. 358 b, “ John Halifax,” rather John Holy- 
wood. 

P. 360 a, “Edward William Brayley,” read 
Wedlake. 

P, 363 a, Britton. ‘ Book of Days, ii. 

P. 369 b, “He took orders and entered the 
churcb.” A man enters the church at baptism. 

P. 373 a, “ Non-abjuring,” an unusual phrase. 

P. 375 a. An amusing anecdote of a descendant 
of Dr. Brocklesby and Porson in E. H. Barker's 
* Reminisce. ,’ ii. 21. 

P. 384 b, “ Courthorpe.” Qy. Courthope. 

P. 384 b, Brodrick. Boulter’s ‘ Letters,’ under 
Brodrick and Midleton. 

P. 406 a, ‘“‘ Ordained to a curacy in Essex, and 
in 1811 to the curacy of Hartshead.” This state- 
ment needs explanation or amendment. 

P. 407 a, “ Between Leeds and Kendal.” Very 
vague; see a map. 

P. 413 a, Bronté. J. H. Turner’s ‘ Haworth, 
Past and Present,’ 1879. 

P, 421 a, for “ Milot” read Millot. 

; P, 421 b, for “ Helperingham” read Helpring- 
am, 

P. 423. The fate of Lord Cobham (styled the 
tenth, not the eighth, as here) has been discussed 
in a careful paper in Archeologia, 1881, xlvi. 
249 -265. 

P. 431, John Charles Brooke. Wilkinson’s 
‘ Barnsley Worthies,’ 1883, pp. 190-224. 

P. 439 b. Admiral; and Colonel Rainsborough 
was one man, not father and son, see Archeo- 
logia, xlvi.; an anecdote of Brooks in Grey’s 
* Hudibras,’ ‘ Lady’s Answ.,’ 127. 

P. 442. Broome’s ‘Poems’ were reprinted in 
Cooke’s ed., 1796. 

P, 445 b, for “ Treibner” read Triebner. 

P. 448 a, Dr. W. Brough. ‘N, & Q.,’ 1* S. 
vii. 597; viii. 113; and specially 5 S. xi, 233. 
The first ed. of his ‘ Manual’ appeared in 1650 
(not 1659, as here, which is the date of the fourth 
ed.); it was very popular, was reprinted so late 
as 1672, and was translated into Welsh by Row- 
land Vaughan, Yorke, ‘Roy. Tribes,” 1799, 
p. 178; at the end is a separate ‘ Preservative 
against Schism.’ He also published ‘ Discourses,’ 
8vo., 1660. 

P. 462 b, for “ Cain” read Cam. 


man, an ancient soldier of poor fortune, married 
a dau. of Sir Charles [qy. Thomas] Grantham, of 
Meaux Abbey ; he served under Sir John Ho. 
tham in Hull, and exposed a plot for its betrayal 
designed by his father-in-law (‘Good Newes from 
Hull,’ 15 June, 1642). 

Great variations may be noticed in the spelling 
of proper names. Doubtless latitude must be 
allowed to individual idiosyncracies; but in some 
instances the want of uniformity is rather irritat- 
ing. The increasing frequency of references to 
‘N. & Q. is a cheering and hopeful sign ; the 
present volume fairly bristles with them. Verb, 
sat sap. W. C. B. 


CAXTON’'S ‘GOLDEN LEGEND,’ 


It has been somewhat confidently asserted that 
not long after the publication of the first edition 
of this work Caxton reprinted it in a smaller 
form ; and yet, strange to say, not a single biblio- 
grapber, so far as I can discover, has ever pre- 
tended to have seen a copy of this mysterious 
reprint. Mr. Blades has shown conclusively— 
what no one before him seems to have discovered 
—that Caxton did reprint, if not the whole volume, 
at any rate so much of it as to justify its being 
called a second edition; but this reprint was of 
exactly the same size as the first edition, and in 
other respects so much resembled it that only a 
practised eye would discover the fact that some of 
the existing copies (notably the one in the British 
Museum) are made up from a mixture of the two. 
Herbert alludes in a vague way to the smaller 
edition, and evidently on the authority of his 
predecessor Ames ; but the value of Ames’s testi- 
mony may be estimated from his own words : 
“He [i.¢., Caxton] reprinted this book several 
times, and by the churchwardens’ accounts of St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster, so late as 1497,” i.¢., 
six years after his death! Dibdin (‘Typ. Ant.,’ 
193) contents himself with saying : “‘ This edition, 
of which I have never seen a copy, is said by 
Ames to be printed without initials, and was pro- 
bably printed soon after the large one.” 

The writer of an article on the ‘Golden Legend 

in a recent number of Book- Lore (February, 1886), 
thus enumerates the English editions printed before 
1500 :— 

1. The edition of 1483 (large folio). 

2. The edition of 1483 (small folio), 

3. The edition of 1493 (folio). 

4, The edition of 1498 (folio). 

Thus ignoring altogether the indisputable reprint 
in large folio (which Mr. Blades supposes to have 
been made about the year 1487), while, on the 
other hand, he gives no authority for the date 
which he assigns to the “ small folio.” The same 
writer informs us that “a very mutilated and 





P. 470 b. One Mr. Henry Brunker, a worthy 


otherwise imperfect copy of what was su PY to 
be the small folio edition of 1483 was sal at the 
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Bright sale for 30/.; this copy was, however, dated 
1486,” on which I have only to remark that in- 
asmuch as this copy wanted several leaves at both 
ends, it is absolutely impossible that it can have 
borne any date at all, and it is likely enough to 
have been only a fragment (it wanted more than 
one hundred leaves at the end) of the edition pub- 
lished by Wynkyn de Worde in 1493. At all 
events, until it comes to light again (it was sold 
in 1845, and must surely be still somewhere in 
existence) and proves to be a genuine ‘‘ Caxton,” 
we are no nearer than ever to a solution of the 
mystery. 

The earliest mention I have found of this so- 
called second edition is in Osborne’s ‘ Bibliotheca 
Harleiana’ (5 vols., 8vo., 1743-45), where it is 
twice alluded to. In one place (iii. 1661) we are 
informed “there is but one preface to this [%. ¢., 
the first] edition ; but to his next, in a smaller 
size, there is also another, expressing that as the 
work would be overchargeable,” &c., which only 
proves that the Harleian copy of the first edition 
was imperfect, for the first edition most certainly 
has both prefaces, while the authority for the 
smaller edition seems to be derived solely from 
another book in the same catalogue (iii. 1574), 
viz., a copy of W. de Worde’s edition of 1527, 
whieh is thus described :— 

“Wanting both prologues. Mr. Smith has supplied 

them partly by supplying the first Leaf in Print from 
the said first Edition, as he calls it; which Leaf contains 
the greatest Part of the first Prologue; and partly by 
transcribing the Remainder, both of that, and the second 
Prologue.” 
The whole note is rather clumsily worded, but it 
is very evident that the writer was not well up in 
his subject, for in the first place the description of 
the printed leaf proves that it could not have 
belonged to the first edition, whereas it exactly 
corresponds to the first leaf in the edition of 1493, 
while, on the other hand, if the writer had ever 
seen a perfect copy of the 1527 edition he would 
have discovered that, like that of 1493, it never 
had the second prologue at all. 

If this copy of 1527 can ever be traced to its 
hiding-place, something may possibly be learned 
from it, for its former owner, Mr. Richard Smith, 
evidently made more notes in it than are given in 
the Harleian Catalogue, and what is given only 
makes confusion worse confounded. 

One word in conclusion. Mr. Blades, our 
greatest living authority on all matters relating to 
Caxton, has not one word to say about this apo- 
cryphal (as I cannot help thinking it) ‘ second 
edition in small folio.” F. Noreate. 


Luxe Daniget.—Some years ago a dear friend 
of mine—a working man, who died, alas, before 
he could reap where he had sowed—left me many 
scraps of unequal little poems, some of very great 





merit indeed. A piece or two of his has appeared 
in past years in your pages, and I believe others 
of like kind by other hands. He had, although 
his circumstances were narrow, a strange fancy 
that to get money for his little poems was, so to 
speak, to prostitute the Muse. At all events, his 
poetry appeared in Tait in ‘The Feast of the 
Poets,’ once in the Times, and in provincial 
papers, but without the so needed profit to him. 
He was, so to speak, a pessimist ; and, indeed, 
although some fault was in himself, he had reason 
to be gloomy. Some of his pieces were written 
during the time of the Corn Law agitation. Here 
is one :— 
SONGS FOR THE MANY AND WARNINGS FOR THE FEW. 
No, I. 

The broadest river has ite source, 

The ocean must be fed ;— 

Why talk to us of moral force 

While we are wanting bread ? 


We fain would weed the human mind 
Of discord and despair : 

But how—when we go home and find 
Gaunt famine sitting there ? 


How, when on walking forth to view 
Abundant fields of corn 

Wave hopeful in their harvest hue 
For wealth to reap in scorn? 


How, when they gather all that grows 

On native hill and glade, 

And still impose their fiendish laws 

To shackle foreign trade ? L. D. 
This, even if we have other evils instead, is 
happily a picture of the past. 

I will give now but one more, hoping you will be 
able to permit me to go further a little in this line 
of tribute to my friend of long ago:— 

BETTER FEELINGS. 


I was dissatisfied with health and strength, 

And said ungratefully : such gifts as these 

Are common unto all men : but at length, 
Smote by the hand of merciful disease, 

I sank like leaves beneath autumnal trees, 
Faded upon my sleep-abandoned bed ; 

And moaning as those leaves moan in the breeze 
That sweeps them to destruction, humbly said,— 
Pardon, Almighty One! and pity me, 

Who with a heathful eye refused to see 

That vigour of the arm and intellect 

Are blessed boons which emanate from Thee ; 
Till o’er the logs of boons so little recked 

My prostrate heart reproached my feeble as 


One more, if you please: — 


Beautiful earth ! no other source of pride 
Can equal this—that I ’m a child of thine 
Brought forth in love, from thy maternal side, 
And suffered in thy bosom to recline 

Amidst its soft profusion—there to twine 
Around my limbs those flowing locks of thine 
That ever form thy graceful summer dress, 
The lovely vesture of thy loveliness ! 

There to kiss honey from thy lips’ pure dyes, 
And bask me in the sunshine of thine eyes, 
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Until the music of thy varied voice 
And fragrant essence of thy gentle breath 


Shall wean me from despondenci (sic), to rejoice 
That our reunion is the work of death ! L. D. 
W. Renpte. 


Burke AND THE ATnesiaN Democracy.—In 
one of Burke’s most impassioned denunciations 
of the evils and crimes of a democratic govern- 
ment (in his ‘ Vindication of Natural Society,’ 
which appeared in 1756 under the name of “a 
late Noble Writer,” meaning Bolingbroke, who 
died about five years before its publication), he 


says :— 
“But if this People [the Athenians] resembled Nero 

in their Extravagance, much more did they resemble 

and even exceed him in Cruelty and Injustice. In the 


time of Pericles, one of the most celebrated Times in 
the History of that Commonwealth, a King of Zgypt sent 
them a Donation of Corn. This they were mean enough 
to accept; and had the Zgyptian Prince intended the 
ruin of this City of wicked Bedlamites, he could not have 
taken a more effectual Method to do it than by such an 
ensvaring Largess. The Distribution of this Bounty 
caused a Quarrel ; the Majority set on foot an Enquiry 
into the Title of the Citizens, and upon a vain Pretence of 
Illegitimacy, newly and occasionally set up, they deprived 
of their Share of the royal Donation no less than five 
thousand of their own Body. They went further; they 
disfranchised them ; and, having once begun with an Act 
of Injustice, they could set no Bounds to it. Not content 
with cutting them off from the Rights of Citizens, they 
plundered these unfortunate Wretches of all their Sub- 
stance ; and, to crown this Masterpiece of Violence and 
Tyranny, they actually sold every Man of the five thou- 
sand as Slaves in the public Market.” 

Perhaps it will be interesting to call attention to 
the fact that the only authority for this supposed 
masterpiece of violence and tyranny of the Athe- 
nians so vehemently denounced by burke is a single 
sentence in Plutarch which is evidently corrupt, 
and of which the true reading is uncertain, 
éfavynoav having been suggested instead of 
iediecen Even the brothers Langhorne re- 
mark in a note on the passage, “ The illegitimacy 
did not reduce men to a state of servitude ; it 
only placed them in the rank of strangers.” There 
can be little doubt that what really took place on 
the occasion was simply a stricter investigation 
than heretofore as to who were legally entitled to 
be considered as citizens of Athens; and Grote 
(‘ History of Greece,’ fourth edition, vol. v. p. 90), 
in referring to the subject, says of Pericles :— 

“ He had himeelf, some years before, been the author 
of that law, whereby the citizenship of Athens was 
restricted to persons born both of Athenian fathers and 
Athenian mothers, under which restriction several thou- 
sand persons, illegitimate on the mother's side, are said 
to have been deprived of the citizenship, on occasion of a 
public distribution of corn.” 

And, with regard to the meanness of the accept- 
ance of the corn, had Burke been really well up in 
the classical history of those times, he would have 
krown that the only “king of Egvpt” that can 
possibly be intended was Inarus, who was never 





generally acknowledged as king, but endeavoured 
to free Egypt from the yoke of the Persians with 
the assistance of the Athenians, so that the corn 
was not exactly a gift or largess, but in all proba- 
bility a contribution to the expense of the Athenian 
expedition to Egypt, which, as is well known, led 
to a partial success in the rising, though it finally 
failed, and Inarus was perfidiously put to a cruel 
death in Persia. Ww Lynn. 


Lecat Macaronics.—In Foss’s ‘Judges of 
Envgland,’ p. 558, & propos to Richardson, the 
following story is told :— 

“ While attending at the assizesat Salisbury a prisoner 
whom he had condemned to death for some felony 
threw a brickbat at his head ; but, stooping at the time, 
it only knocked off his hat. On his friends congratulat- 
ing bim on his escape, he said, ‘ You see, now, if I had 
been an upright judge I had been slaine,’ ” 

In a note to Dyer’s ‘ Reports,’ p. 188 6, this 
occurrence is thus reported :— 

“ Richardon, C. J. de C. Banc, al Assises at Salisbury 
in summer 1631 fuit assault per prisoner la condemne pur 
felony quis puis son condemnation, ject un brickbat a 
le dit Justice, que narrowly mist, & pur ceo immediately 
fuit indictment drawn pur Noy envers le prisoner & son 
dexter manus ampute et fix al Gibbet, sur que lui mesme 
immediatement hange in presence de Court.” HA 


Harwarp. (See 7 §,. i. 259.)—From what 
my friend Mr. Barnes says in his ‘ Glossary of the 
Dorset Dialect,’ and from the review on that 
capital book at the above reference, I take it that 
hayward is considered =hedgeward. I have not 
the least thought of disputing this, but I may note 
that here, well within my memory, an important 
part of the hayward’s duties had to do with hay. 
The large parish of Fordington, all but encircling 
the other three parishes of Dorchester, nearly all 
is “ Duchy,” part of the estates of the Duchy of 
Cornwall. Till of late years the duchy land was 
in some respects held on the old common field 
system. In particular, the great water-meadows 
were, as regards aftermath pasturage, common to 
the duchy tenants. But each tenant made and 
carried the hay of a certain share of one of these 
meadows. Now it was the hayward who marked 
out these shares for each tenant’s haymaking. And, 
by the way, in those quite recent recent times an 
old-world duchy benefaction to the Cell of Friar’s 
Mayne was still enjoyed by the owner thereof. 
Each year he sent to Fordington Mead five 
waggons—five “ ploughs” —for the tithe hay to Friar’s 
Mayne. The Editor speaks of our Dorset “plough” 
=waggon. A friend has suggested that probably 
“plough” is identical in sound with the Roman 
pronunciation of the first syllable of “ plaustrum.” 
It may—he would suggest—hbe a legacy from the 
Roman coloni, whom the late Mr. Coote believed 


to have weathered the Saxon invasion in large 
numbers H, J. Movs, 
Dorchester. 
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Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Tur Green Date Oax.—I discovered the other 
day at the back of four old French engravings in 
black and gilt frames four separate etchings, each 
numbered. No. 1 is headed, “A plan of the great 
Oke called the Green Dale Oke in the lane near 
Welbeck in Nottingham-Shire.” An earl’s coronet 
is at one corner, and underneath two C’s back to 
back, in the centre an H, and surrounded by an 
0, and the motto “ Virtute et Fide.” No. 2 isa 
sketch of the tree, with a man on horseback pass- 
ing through the arch cut through the trunk. 
No. 3 is a view of the other side, with the man 
returning. No. 4 is a view of the tree. These 
last three are charming etchings, giving pictur- 
esque views of this famous sylvan domain. Each 
of them is dated 1727, and in the corner of 
No. 1 the letters “‘G. V., {” Are these sketches 
of any value ; and can you inform me if there is 
apy particular history attached to this oak? 

R. 


Unpostisnep Porm sy Pore.—I possess the 
following original poem, in the autograph of Pope, 
which I believe is unknown. Can some reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ discover the answer !— 


A RIDDLE. 
Behold this Lilliputian throng, 
Nor male nor female, old nor young ; 
Six inches tall, of slender size, 
With neither mouth, nor nose, nor eyes ; 
They never from each other stray, 
But stand in order night and day, 
Like soldiers marshal'd in Array; 
A bloody ensign each does bear, 
Tho’ not train’d up to feats of War: 
Their actions gentler passions move, 
Or fan or quench the flames of love, 
Soften the unrelenting Fair, 
And sooth the pensive statesman’s care : 
Nimble, as thought, they skip and dance, 
But ne’re retire, nor ere advance, 
Nor order change ; like the world’s frame, 
Always unchangeably the same : 
Tho’ active and to motion free, 
Yet never move they willingly ; 
But in their silent caverna sleep 
Time without end, nor stirr nor peep, 
Until some heav'n-born Genius comes, 
To rouze them from their silent Tombs 
By pow'rs unseen ; then up they spring, 
Without the help of leg or wing 
They mount; and as they mount they sing. 


There is evidence to prove that the MS. was at one 
time in the possession of Sheridan. K,. 


Corrie Famity.— Wanted, particulars as to the 
family and antecedents of Mary Currie, who was 
in or about 1773 married to William Jackson, a 
merchant trading between Topsham, co, Devon, 








Lisbon, at Newfoundland. She was aged haut 
sixteen at the time of her marriage, and is believed 
to have been a native of Newfoundland or Nova 
Scotia. Please send answers direct to 
F. W. Dunston. 
Ewelme, near Wallingford. 


Opp1an’s ‘Havievticks,’ 1722.—This work was 
translated by “J. Jones, of Oxford.” Who was 
this J. Jones, and to what college did he belong ? 

THORPE. 

Leicuton Famity.—Can any of your readers 
tell me whether the ancient family of Leighton, 
Lighton, or Lychtoune, of Ulyshewen, or Usan, in 
Forfarshire, was in any way connected with 
Leighton Buzzard, in Bedfordshire ? How did the 
latter place get the name of Leighton ; and what 
is the origin of the name, which apparently Lelongs to 
several small parishes in various part ©¢ ine country? 
Andrew Jervoise, theauthorof the‘ Recordsof Angus 
and Mearns’ (a copy of which book Iam unable 
to find at the British Museum), gives an account 
of the Leighton family, and seems to think that 
the Scotch branch originally came from the barony 
of Leighton, in Beds, but I can find no proof of 
this. I should be much obliged for any informa- 
tion relating to the family and for the names of 

books which refer to it. ©, F. Leianton. 
all Mall Club, S.W. 


Priests’ Hoies.—There is a very good speci- 
men of one of these at Wollashall, underneath 
Bredon Hill, in Worcestershire, near Eckington 
Station. The chapel is at the top of the house, 
and the retreat for the priest is so small, the fire- 
place being no bigger than one’s two hands, that it 
appears to me plain that the proscribed priests 
were merely temporarily hidden. They used, so 
my grandmother told my mother, to spread clothes, 
as if for washing, on the hedges to tell Catholics 
when a priest would celebrate mass, Would that 
be so? There is a print of Wollashall in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine for August, 1811, drawn by my 
uncle, John Pugh. Herpert Poo. 

[See 1* 8. xi, and xii., and 2™ §. i. and ii. passim, | 


Famity or Wortu.—I have an old cabinet from 
the west of England, round the front of which the 
following words are incised in lettering apparently 
of the time of James I, For Master Hugh Worth, 
of Glaston.” Can any of your readers help me to 
identify this Hugh Worth? It does not appear 
that he belonged to the direct line of Worth, of 
Worth. C. H. Wooprurr. 


5, Stone Buildings, Lincoln's Inn. 


* Oaxerus, Fitius Ocrr1.”—In Hunter’s ‘ Fines,’ 
“* Ogerus filius Ogeri” is given as one of the per- 
sons before whom fines were levied in 7, 8, and 10 
Ric. I. Is anything known as to this personage, 
what family he belonged to, or if he left any known 
descendants? I should be obliged to any reader 
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of ‘N. & Q.’ who could give me any information. 
I imagine he belonged to the eastern frontier, 
probably Norfolk. There was a family of Ogier, 
of Sigourney en Bas, Poitou, whose descendants 
were refugees in England, intermarried with the 
family of Freuzé, of Surrey. G. 


Tae Emperor Lotaar.—What was the relation 
of the Emperor Lothar, of Saxony, to the Emperor 
Henry the Fowler, of the earlier Saxon house? 
Also, Who was the wife of the Emperor Adolphus 
of Nassau ? E. T. 


Starrorp Famity.—Can any of your readers 
give such information respecting the Stafford 
family—from the Duke of Buckingham, beheaded 
in 1521, up to the year 1640—as would include 
a branch of the family settled in North Derby- 
shire between those dates ? F, W. Porrey. 

Market Place, Wirksworth. 


Caxtoy.—Can any of your readers tell me the 
origin of the name of Caxton? It is the name of 
a small village in Cambridgeshire and of manors 
in Essex and Suffolk, The manors probably took 
their name from some former possessor, who again 
may have taken his name from the village. Is 
anything known of the De Caxton family ? 

C. 


Source or Latin Quotation Wantep.—I 
should be glad if among your readers some one 
could be found to supply a reference which has 
hitherto baffled research. Iam editing book vi. 
of Clarendon’s ‘ History of the Rebellion’ for the 
University Press here. Speaking of the death of 
Lord Northampton in the action on Hopton Heath, 
as a kind of set-off against the defeat of the Parlia- 
mentarians (vol. iii. p. 459, ed. 1826) he says :— 

Et velut quali bellatum sorte fuisset, 

Componit cum classe virum. 
Where this passage occurs I have not yet, though 
I have freely asked and received the assistance of 
classical scholars, been able to ascertain. An im- 
pression prevails with some that the lines are not 
classical, but exist in the works of some modern 
Latin poet, such as Mantuanus, or Fracastori, or 
Brixius. However, it has not yet been found. 

T. ARNoLp. 
2, Bradmore Road, Oxford. 


*‘Wuere 1s THe Lire teat Late I rep ?— 
There is ‘Dame Beautie’s Replie’ to this ballad in 
‘The Handful of Pleasant Delights,’ 1584, at 
pp. 14-17 of Arber’s reprint, 1878 ; but where are 
the original ballad and tune? Petruchio sang the 
first line of the ballad in ‘ The Shrew’ (IV. i. 143), 
and Pistol quoted it in ‘2 Henry IV.’ (V. iii. 146). 
We ought to be able to recover the whole thing ; 
but I can get no tidings of it. F. J. F. 


Cuarves Dispin.—Can any of your readers tell 
me where I can see the following writings by this 





author: ‘The Royal Circus Epitomised, 1780 ; 
the Devil, 1785; the Bystander, 1787; ‘A 
Short Treatise on the Subject of Teaching’; ‘A 
Collection of Sonatas for the Harpsichord ’; ‘ The 
Musical Mentor’? I have not been able to find 
that any of these are in the British Museum ; 
and, although for years looking out constantly 
for them in all likely directions, I have so ‘sr 
been unsuccessful. Epw. Rimpautt Dippin. 
Orme’s View, Liscard, Cheshire. 


Pictores sy Witi1am Daniets.—In his ‘Life’ 
of Sir Joshua Walmsley, his son distinctly asserts 
that several paintings by this artist were bequeathed 
by Sir Joshua to the National Collection at South 
Kensington. Amongst the number was a portrait 
of George Stephenson. Whither, may I ask, arethese 
paintings gone ? I have paid several visits to South 
Kensington in the hope of seeing them, but with- 
out avail, and a correspondence with the Keeper 
of the National Portrait Gallery reveals the fact 
that he knows nothing of them. Can any of your 
readers suggest a likely place where these national 
pictures may be stowed away ?—if so, I shall feel 
much obliged. J. Cooper Mortey. 

1, Devonshire Street, W. 


“ THE GREATEST OF MODERN BARDS” is said by 
Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, in his ‘ Outlines, to be 
the one who declares that ‘A man’s poetry has 
no more to do with the every-day individual than 
inspiration with the Pythoness when removed from 
the tripod.” Who is this bard; and whence is the 
quotation ? James D. Butier. 

Madison, Wis., U.S. 


Atronso, Kiye or Sparn.—Can any corre- 
spondent inform me what church this King of 
Spain commenced which his contemporary Henry I. 
of England succeeded in finishing ? Ww. 


For.—Can any reader furnish me with the date 
of Godwin Fot, the “ recorded Saxon proprietor” 
of Foot’s Cray, in Kent ? Pes. 


Portrait or Ricmarp Pares, temp. Eviza- 
betH.—Is there any portrait extant of Richard 
Pates, the founder of Cheltenham Grammar School 
in 1586; if so, where? Also, what were his 
armorial bearings ? INQUIRER. 


Mark Partisoy.—In his autobiography I be- 
lieve it is stated that he wrote two of the lives of 
the English saints in Cardinal Newman’s series. 
Which were they # A. H. E 


Moxerr.—Where shall I find a life of Richard 
Mokett, or Mocket, D.D.? He was rector for a year 
(1610-11) at St. Clement’s, Eastcheap. There is 
a curious account of him in Newcourt’s ‘ Reper- 
torium’ (i. 327), taken from the ‘ Athenze Oxon,’ 
Watt only mentions his ‘ Politia Eccles. Aug.’; 
but he also published a Latin liturgy of the Church 
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of England, the thirty-nine Articles, &. His 
‘Church Polity’ was burnt publicly, as too much 
biased to Calvinism. But it is pretended (by 
Wood ?) that the true cause was his omission of 
the first clause of the twentieth article, that the 
Church has authority in controversies of faith. 
He dicd the day before the nones of July, 1618, 
out of grief for wnat was done to his poor book, 
and was buried at All Souls’ College, of which he 
was Warden. Of this queer by-life I should like 
to know more. C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 

{Consult Heylin’s ‘ Life of Laud,’ the ‘ Biographical 
Dictionary’ of Chalmers, the ‘ Biographie Universelle ’ 
of Michaud, and the ‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale’ 
of Hoefer.) 


Tae Game or Tarrty.—In an old common- 
place book I find the following entry :—“ Bp. 
Brownrig said concerning Bps. in 41 [#. ¢., 1641} 
they had a Good Game of 30 playd into their hand, 
but would play againe and they were out.” Can 
any one tell me what game is here alluded to ? 

G. C. Moore Smita. 


“A MAN OF ONE BOOK.”—At p. 61 of ‘ Myths 
and Dreams,’ by Mr. Edward Clodd, occurs the 
following passage : 

““* Cave ab homine unius libri,’ says the adage, and we 
may apply it, not only to the man of one book, but also 
to the man of one idea, in whom the sense of proportion 
is lacking, and who sees only that for which he looks.” 
Where does the adage first make its appearance ? 
I shall be glad if any of your correspondents will 
kindly enlighten my ignorance. 


» 


F. C. Brrxeeck Terry. 


Misquoration or Scripturr.—‘ Eye hath not 
seen,” &c. (1 Cor. ii. 9). This verse is frequently 
misquoted “neither hath it entered into the heart 
of man to conceive,” ¢.g., by a learned writer in 
the Academy, January 23, p. 52. The habit 
appears to be older than the year 1671. How old 
is it ; and what was its origin ? R. D. W. 


Hosart.—Where can I find any account of 
Edmund Hobart, of Holt, Norfolk, who suffered 
much in the royal cause, and got back his estate 
at the Restoration ? C. A. Warp. 


Sir Wititiam Patmer.—Will any of your 
correspondents kindly inform me from what baronet 
the well-known Oxford divine who assumed the 
prefix denoting his alleged rank claimed to be 
descended ? The ordinary baronetages do not ap- 
pear to have recognized the claim. A. H. E. 


James Bripoer.—Is this name on the title-page 
of any volume in the British Museum? He dis- 
covered the Great Salt Lake in 1824, and the 
geysers of the Yellowstone within twenty years after, 
at furthest. He discovered the Rocky Mountain 
pass which bears his name at the continental 








divide. He was guide to Government expeditions, 
Stansbury in 1849-50 ; Warren, 1855 ; Johnston, 
1857; Reynolds, 1859-60 ; Augur, 1868. What 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ can give me any particulars of 
his serving as pathfinder for Sir George Gore in 
1855? F om Poole’s ‘ Index to Periodical Litera- 
ture’ it appears that Bridger has never been the 
subject of any magazine paper. 
James D, Burier. 
Madison, Wis., U.S. 


Cotiynurst.—What is the origin of this place- 
name? I may state that it isa district in Man- 
chester, and was known to the Romans, who, it is 
said, used to go toa stone quarry there to get stone 
with which they built their forts about this neigh- 
bourhood. It was sometimes written Collihurst. 

Joun MELLOR, 

Manchester, 


Avtiors oF Quotations WANTED.— 


1. The world is soe much knave that ‘tis growne a vice 
to be Honest. 


2. Vppon James, Earle of Derby, 1651. 


Bounty, Witt, Courage, all (here) in one ly dead : 
A Stanleys hand, Veres heart, and Cecil's head— 
George Harington. 
. Great men are banded like a Tennis ball, 
England's the Court wherein they Rise and fall, 
of which a Martial Gamester none like to thee 
rose ever yet for wit or Pollicy. 
great thy Care hath been, but thy designe 
Men cannot Judge, nor yet could gould parloyne, 
our guilty grandees that enslav'd the land, 
Now Couch for fear of thy impartial hand ; 
Cast of thy hood, and give the world that light, 
Knaves their desert shall have, and Charles his right. 
The foregoing quotations are on the flyleaf of a copy of 
Owen Felltham’s ‘ Resolves’ (fourth ed., 1631) in my pos- 
session, and, as they are in the handwriting of the period, 
I am anxious to know something about them, information 
which, perhaps, some of your readers may be able to give 
me. No, 2 has appended the name “ George Haring- 
ton,’ but whether it is an autograph of the writer of the 
epigram or not Iam not able to judge. No, 3 is, to say 
the least of it, curious and interesting. 
W. H. K, Waient, F.S,Se, 


i) 


Replies, 


SUZERAIN OR SOVEREIGN, 
(7™ §, i. 101, 146, 170, 232, 270.) 

Brotaer Fastan seems to me to be partly right 
and partly wrong: right as to the original meaning 
of the word suzerain, but wrong in his deductions 
and wrong in his etymology. I entirely agree with 
him in thinking that suzerain was originally in- 
ferior to sovereign; but it has gradually, and I 
think naturally, worked its way up, and now it 
may even, in some respects, be superior to sove- 
reign.* I will endeavour to point out the different 


* As in Brotuer Faptan’s quotation from Lingard 
(7! 8. i, 270); and see, in text, (4) at end and no 
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steps by which the word has attained to its present 
position. 

In the first instance (if we exclude Hallam’s use 
of it*) suzerain was evidently applied to lords 
who had other feudal lords under them, lords 
paramount, as Miss Bosk terms them. They were 
little kings in their own districts, and next to the 
sovereign of the country. Cotgrave was, there- 
fore, quite right in describing them as “‘ sovereign 
(yet subaltern), superior but not supreme,” &c., 
though he would perhaps have done better not to 
apply the term sovereign to them, as it might 
be misleading. He meant, of course, sovereign 
within their own domains, yet inferior to the 
king or ruler of the whole country.t (1.) 

The next step was that, as the sovereign or 
ruler of the country stood in very much the same 
relation to these lords paramount as they did to 
the feudal lords under them, the title of suzerain 
was— and I think naturally—given to him to mark 
his relation to them; and this is shown by the 
quotations given by Miss Busk (7 §. i. 232) 
from Anquetil as well as by the quotation given 
by Hirtim (7™ S. i. 147) feom Mr. Freeman. 
There is no real contradiction between Cotgrave 
and Anquetil, as Miss Busk thinks; the word 
had merely further developed in the interval (more 
than a huodred years) which separated these two 
writers. (2.) 

Daring the present century, I should say,t a 
further step onwards was taken, and suzerain, 
which had come to mark the feudal relations 
between a sovereign and his great vassals or 
lords paramount, who were also his subjects, was 
extended to such great vassals as had really ceased 
to be subjects at all, and at most paid tribute to 
their sovereigo. This was the case in Roumania 
and Servia, over the rulers of which the Sultan was 
considered to exercise suzerainty up to the time of 
the treaty of Berlin in 1878; and I suppose that he 
is still in some measure regarded as the suzerain 
of Egypt and of Morocco.$ (3.) 


* From the quotation given by Miss Busk it would 
seem that Hallam applied the term to any feudal lord. 
This is only one step further back, but I do not know 
what authority Hallam had for this meaning, Miss 
Busk evidently thinks he had none, 

t “ Cascuns barons est souvrains en se {sa} baronnie ™ 
(Littré, sv. “Souverain,” thirteenth cent.). And in 
Lacurne, ¢. v. “ Seigneur,’ I find, “Seigneur subalterne 
—seigneur jus sticier autre que le roi, duquel il est in- 
férieur et vassal.” 

} I do not pretend to have an accurate knowledge of 
hi- story, and this step may possibly have been taken 
earlier. 

§ I can quote only one passage in which the Sultan is 
termed the suzerain of any one of these countries, and that 
is from a little-known work (‘The Popular Encyclo- 
peedia,’ Blackie & Son, 1876), s. v., “ Roumania,” where 
the principalities of its component parts, Moldavia and 
Wallachia, are said to have been left by the treaty of 
Paris, in 1856, “under the suzerainty of the Porte.” 
But, unless my memory deceives me very much, I often 





Whether io the case of the Boers of the 
Transvaal Mr. Gladstone advanced one step 
further is perhaps open to doubt. I myself think 
not. These Boers had up to 1848 been the sub- 
jects of the Queen. They then trekked, and 
founded a republic in the Transvaal. Some thirty 
years later, their new country was annexed for 
a short time, and then they were allowed to re- 
conquer their independence. The title of suzerain, 
therefore, as given to the Queen by Mr. Gladstone, 
differs but little from the title as borne by the 
Sultan, and is quite as capable of justification. (3:.) 

The last, and I should say the final, step was 
taken when our Queen came under the suzerainty 
of the Porte in respect of Cyprus. In this case 
oue sovereign became the suzerain of another sove- 
reign up to that time entirely independent of him. 
Suzerain, therefore, is in this instance superior to 
sovereign as far as our Queen is concerned, but in- 
ferior as far as the Sultan is concerned.* (4.) 

I myself am altogether in favour of the use of 
this word, of which I hold the meaniag to have 
passed through a thoroughly legitimate develop- 
ment.t It is very convenient to have a word de- 
noting a kind of titular or complimentary sove- 
reignty without any real authority, especially as 
this kind of sovereignty is now, alas! so very much 
the order of the day—and such a word I find in 
suzerain. It is not easy, without referring to the 
context, to determine precisely in what sense 
Montesquieu used the word in the quotation taken 
by Nomap (7™ §. i. 233) from Littré, and in 
which the Pope is called “ suzerain 3 choses 
spirituelles.” It may have been because each 
Catholic country in the days of Montesquieu bad 
its sovereign, and the Pope was the suzerain of 
these sovereigns in spiritual things, in which 
caso suzerain would be to a certain extent 
superior to sovereign, Or the Pope may 
have been suzerain under God, his sovereign, 
in which case suzerain would be inferior to sove- 
reign. At all events, I am sure that I am safe in 
saying | that Montesquieu used the word in one of tthe 


have seen the Sultan atyled suzerain in the n newspapers 
in regard to these countries. In Italian the word suze- 
rain has never been adopted, and so in an Italian dic- 
tionary of geography, history, and biography, published 
in Milan in 1578 by the Brothers Treves, I find the rela- 
tion of the Porte to Roumania described as the “alta 
sovranita ’ (high sovereignty). This is what we should 


| call suzerainty, and the adjective alta well marks the 


distinction that now, so frequently and so much to the 
disgust of Brotner Faptan, is drawn between suzer- 
ainty and sovereignty. A suzerain has infinitely less 
power than a sovereign ; and so, by way of compensation, 
his titular rank is considered to be higher. 

* When Lingard (see note *, p. 349) says of Bulliol, 


King of Scotland, “ Balliol, sovereign, did homage to 
Edward I. as his suzerain,”’ he uses suzerain much as it 
is used in this day. 

+ Brorner Fastan seems to consider it a crime for a 
word to develope new meanings, 
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four or five senses in which I have shown it to have 
been used; and, besides this, I think that the 
word suzerain, in the ethereal and immaterial 
signification which it has now acquired, is a charm- 
ing word to apply to the Pope. 

In modern French, again, I find the words suze- 
rain and souverain used in contradistinction 
to one another just in the very way that so irri- 
tates Brorner Fapiay. Curiously enough, the 

uotation I am about to give from the French 
Figaro (April 2) came under my notice accident- 
ally on the very day that I first sketched out this 
note. The passage runs as follows :— 

* Aujourd’hui, il est quasi souverain de l’ile de Robin- 

son:* il y exerce, sous la réserve de la suzeraineté du 
Chili, qui n’a jusqu’ ici jamais été invoquée, toutes les 
fonctions gouvernementales, judiciaires et administra- 
tives, et les choses, A en croire les journaux Américains, 
qui s’occupent beaucoup de M. Rodt, marchent cent fois 
mieux que dans n’importe quelle République. Le souve- 
rain y exerce pourtant un pouvoir absolu et sans con- 
tréle.”” 
Here, again, we see that suzerain is used of an 
altogether shadowy control, which is never exer- 
cised, but at the same time the suzerain is superior, 
so far as titular rank and dignity goes, to the 
man styled sovereign or quasi-sovereign. This case 
is analogous, therefore, to No. 4. 

I will now turn to the etymology of the word. 
And I will say at once that, although I entirely 
agree with Brorwer Fapian that suzerain was 
originally inferior to sovereign, I altogether differ 
from him as to the origin of suzerain, and 
believe it, with most etymologists, to come from 
susum, a form of sursum. But it does not in the 
least follow from this, as Brotruer Fanian seems 
to think, that suzerain and sovereign must origin- 
ally have been, and ought to be, identical in mean- 
ing. What two words were ever identical in 
meaning ; or, if as nearly as possible identical, were 
ever used in precisely the same way? I most 
certainly have never met with two such words, 
And even if there were two such words, any two 
derivatives from them (one from each) would 
certainly be by no means synonymous. I say this 
because it seems to me to have been too hastily 
assumed that susum (=sursum) and supra are 
synonymous in Latin, and therefore that their 
derivatives suzerain and sovereign must be iden- 
tical also. But surely supra and sursum are far 
from synonymous. Supra means above ; sursum 
denotes merely a tendency upwards. Sursum 
has more potentiality ; supra, greater actuality. 
A derivative from sursum, therefore, might ulti- 
mately rise higher than a derivative from supra, 
but in the first instance I should expect it to 

* The writer is here speaking of a M. Rodt, a Swiss, 
who has taken from the Chilian Government a lease of 
Robinson Cruaoe’s island, Juan Fernandez, and estab- 
lished there an agricultural colony, which is going on 
most prosperously, The italics are, of course, my own. 








be lower, and this, according to my view, is pre- 
cisely what has taken place with suzerain and 
sovereign. And I arrive at the same conclusions 
upon other ground also. 

Sovereign (in its French form souverain*) is 
found as far back as the twelfth century (Littré) ; 
suzerain apparently did not come into use till the 
sixteenth century, four hundred years later. At 
first souverain itself was comparatively lowly in 
meaning; it denoted merely superior, or upper, 
and was even applied to a story of a house 
(Littré). Being a good word, however, it gradu- 
ally rose in the social scale, and ultimately, 
instead of meaning superior it came to mean 
supreme. Then it was found to be too strong in 
certain cases in which it had before been used, and 
other words were substituted for it. Ouae was 
supérieur, as in cours supérieures for cours souve- 
raines (Ménage, s. v. “ Souverain’’); and another 
was suzerain, as in juges suzerains, for juges souve- 
rains (Littré, s.v. “Suzerain,” from Lacurne).t And 
suzerain was made after the pattern of souverain, 
for the true adjective of sus would be susain or 
suzain, and not suserain or suzerain.[t And that 
suzerain should mean less than sowverain seems 
to me quite natural; for not only, according to my 
view, was it invented for the purpose of taking 
the place abandoned by souverain when it 
attained supreme rank, but it naturally would 
begin where souverain began, by meaning nothing 
more than superior or upper. And though, 
having borrowed its termination from souverain, 
it took with this a good deal of the meaning of 
its model, yet it could hardly expect all at once 
to rise to the height which it had taken souve- 
rain four centuries to attain to. Nor, indeed, has 
it yet done so—so far, that is, as real power and 
authority are concerned. 

As to Broruer Faniay’s subsupranus, it would 


* I shall henceforward use souverain instead of 
sovereign, a8 the last syllable of sovereign has been de- 
formed in consequence of a supposed connexion with 
to reign, and its analogy in form with suzvrain has 
thereby been rendered less evident. 

+ I have but little doubt that seigneurs suzerains, in 
like manner, took the place of seigneurs souverains, though 
I have not been able to find this, See note f, p. 350, col. 1. 

t As supra has given supranus, 80 susum would give 
susanus. And in fact we do find in Ducange, s. . 
“ Solarium,” the U.F. sozaix (from soz=sos, a form of sus 

susum) =suzain, applied, in 1306, like souveracn in 
its early times, to the upper story ofa house. There is no 
French adjectival termination erain, and I know of no 
Latin termination eranus. The Latin termination is anus, 
and the French ain, N.B—It is curious, however, 
that suz and soz are given in the dictionaries (see 
Lacurne and Littré) as forms of sous (subtus) only, and 
not as forms of sus, though sozaix has evidently to do 
with sus, and not with sous. If suzerain, therefore, had 
been formed in the fourteenth century, this would 
have been in favour of Brormer Fastan's derivation 
from sous; but, unfortunately, when suzerain was formed 
sous had assumed the form of sowbs or soubz. 
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require much more violence to turn this into suser- 
anus than I should care to resort to, especially as 
he cannot show the word to have existed. 
Besides, I hope that I have shown that such a 
violent operation is quite unneeded, and that 
suzerain, even though derived from susum, might, 
a priori, have been expected to denote less exalted 
rank than souverain. F, CHance. 
Sydenham Hill. 


P.s.—K. N. (7 8. i. 233) says that English 
writers would do well to avoid the French word 
suzerain altogether, for that they already have the 
*‘all-sufficient English equivalent overlord.” But 
it is a question whether overlord is used of that 
purely nominal authority which, as I have shown, 
is so often now denoted by the term suzerain. At 
any rate, Mr. Freeman, in his ‘ Historical Geo- 
graphy of Europe,’ first ed., p. 447, applies the 
words “nominal overlordship” to the authority of 
the Turks over the ‘‘ African seaboard”; and 
nobody nowadays would dream of saying “ nominal 
suzerainty.” Besides, to my mind, suzerain is 
a@ much prettier word than overlord, and suze- 
rainty is certainly much less cumbersome than 
overlordship. 


Miss Busx is, I think, right in assigning 
a similar meaning to the two words. Broruer 
Fapian is always clever and interesting. He 
now candidly gives up his first derivation, sub- 
tus, and yet will keep, “ etymologically,” his first 
meaning, underlord. Alas! he next murders etymo- 
logy with a syllogism resting on an assumption :— 
** But no feudal lawyer would adopt a term imply- 
ing superiority or independence to denote depend- 
ence. Ergo, he would not employ a word derived 
from susum for the purpose. But feudal lawyers 
employed suzerain for the purpose. Ergo, that 
is not derived from susum/” The Brother says 
that subregulus was used synonymously with 
suzerain in feudal times ; but use is not deriva- 
tion ; he should give the proofs; every one has not 
Ducange to refer to. Usage is often confusion, 
whilst derivation is scientific. The sub of the 
former word is the subtus of the latter; but the 
Brother has surrendered subtus and cannot have it 
back again. Alas! again, the Brother has “an 
analogy of this word subregulus enabling us to go 
a step further.” He says, “If instead of king we 
substitute the equivalent sovereign, we have pre- 
cisely the word for which we are seeking, viz., sub- 
supranus. From subsupranus the derivation of 
suzerain presents no philological difficulty.” 
Wondrous ingenuity! The fatal difficulty is 
that such a word is non-existent and impossible 
(I think). Surely sub-superanus never grew, as 
M. Miller says all words have grown and are not 
made, An old lady hereabouts, where the valleys 
cause strange eddyings of the wind, is used to 
speak of a north-south wind ! 





Seriously, I think Brorner Fastan has lost 
himself in feudalism and among feudal lawyers, 
He wills that a suzerain must be an underlord, 
because he possesses a superior fief (i.¢., one on 
which others depend). This assumption of depend. 
ence is at the heart of his syllogism ; but is it not a 
mistake? A king—rex, sovereign—possessed his 
kingdom as a fief, albeit he was supreme, with no 
‘superior lord.” He was suzerain to all holding 
fiefs under him (according to feudal ideas), but 
he was sovereign, according to older ideas, over his 
fief-kingdom. A feudal king was as much under 
obligation to defend his kingdom as a whole as 
were his feudal nobles in their lesser fiefs. Mutual 
obligation was the ideal of feudalism, binding king 
and nobles alike. As early as the tenth century 
a successor of Charlemagne was deposed by his 
feudatories, on the express ground of his inability 
to defend his kingdom from its enemies, He failed 
in what was the reason of his being made king, 
and so lost sovereignty and suzerainty at once. 

Brotuer Fastan has an advantage over me. I 
have not Ménage to refer to ; but in his words as 
quoted I do not see any “ distinct evidence of the 
statutes of S. Benedict being older than the Fr. 
surtout.” The participle sublatus is not “ distress- 
ing” at all. Does Brorner Fanian mean that 
sublatus is a “ distressful” euphonic change, or 
that suslatus would have been proper, or that sub 
shows another derivation than sus—sursum ? If so, 
I agree to differ. W. F. Hopson, 

Temple Ewell, Dover. 


On reading your correspondent Brotuer 
Fastan’s last paper on the above subject, I 
thought I would turn out the word in an old 
French dictionary which I have, by Mr. Boyer, 
published in the year 1720. So now upwards of 
160 years ago under “ Suzerain ” I find this render- 
ing :—“ A Seigneur Suzerain, Lord Paramount.” 
As a student of history for something not far 
short of fifty years, with a fair knowledge of Con- 
stitution Law, I might say a good deal in reply to 
your correspondent’s theory—for it is really nothing 
more—but it would take more time than I have to 
spare and more space in your columns than I 
could reasonably ask for. Brotner Fabian 
evidently is quite convinced in his own mind that 
he is right, and as this will hurt no one, why 
should his equanimity be rudely disturbed by 
having his opinion called in question? Surely he 
has a right to say, as much any other, “ Hoc volo, 
sic jubeo, stet pro ratiene voluntas.” 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


I beg leave to protest against the monstrous sup- 
position that suzerain can come out of subsupranus 
by any known phonetic laws, Even in etymology 
a guess should be r asonable. 

Watter W. Sxeart. 

Cambridge. 
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Inpexine Monumentat Inscriptions (7* §. i. 
248).—Most indexes are greatly impaired in use- 
fulness by the modesty of the compiler. When a 
writer bas made as many as two entries of one 
paragraph he generally thinks it a great stretch, 
and fears he will be accused of something like 
boasting if he puts it again under another and 
another heading.* But it is a more profitable form 
of modesty to forget himself altogether, and con- 
sia. ~ only the reader’s advantage and how to make 
the mav.°r at his disposal most available. 

For this -"d, no rational reference should be 
omitted, whatever repetition it may involve, Every 
one who indexes his own commonplace books must 
have often lost hours in searching for a note which 
his memory is good enough to assure him is there, 
though it is not good enough to retain the par- 
ticular head under which he entered it. The day 
he put it down he was impressed by one of its 
aspects, the day he wants to use it it is another 
aspect which occupies him: Then happens (and 
not always with such happy result) what Balzac so 
admirably describes of searching for lost objects in 
general :— 

“ Qui dans sa vie n’a oy boulversé son chez-soi, ses 
papiers, sa maison ; fouillé sa mémoire avec fureur, en 
cherchant un objet quelconque ; et ressenti |’ineffable 
plaisir de le trouver aprés un jour en deux consumés en 
recherches vaines; aprés avoir espéré, désespéré, de le 
retrouver ; aprés avoir dépensé les irritations les plus 
vives de l’'ame pour ce rien important qui causatt presque 
une passion.” + 
The day he wants to use it his mind is absorbed 
by the subject to which he thinks it appropriate, 
and the other aspects of the note will not come to 
mind at call ; but the day he put it down he ought 
to have exerted himself to enumerate all its bear- 
ings, or he might almost as well not have inscribed 
it at all. 

This being the case with the different person 
that oneself is at different dates, the same cannot 
but befall with the various individuals of the 
public who have recourse to any published 
index. Maultitudes of desired items lie buried 
under one’s hand, lost and useless because the 
mind that indexed them thought of them under 
one category and the mind that wants to unearth 
them searches for them under another category. 
But the searcher occupied with his subject ought 
to find his reference ready to hand, and not have 
to rack his brain over other possible relations of it. 
It is the index-maker who should make it his 











* Of course this is not said in encouragement of the 
Opposite error of swelling an index with purposeless 
entries which are only a provocation when turned up. 
And the story of the literary drudge who entered “ Mr. 
Baron Bramwell, his great mind,” referring to a passage 
in which Bramwell had said “‘ he had a great mind to 
send the culprit to prison,” points the moral of how 


business to do that, and hold the subject ready for 
all the various classes who are likely to want it. 
Complete indexing involves repetition. Indexing 
(like translating and other branches of literary 
service) is far from the easy task it is too often 
credited with being, and great is the havoc habitu- 
ally resulting from delivering it over to inferior 
hands. It requires a great deal of information and 
a great deal of judgment, and will be complete and 
useful exactly in proportion as the compiler is 
acquainted with the subject he is handling, andi 
well informed as to the needs of the various classes 
who will use the book he is indexing. Another 
great help to quick and ready reference is the old- 
fashioned plan of supplying small letters or 
figures in the margin to point out at once what 
part of the page is indicated. 

A book of epitaphs is, I should imagine, just of 
the class that wants a vast deal of indexing. Each 
person will want to look out its contents according 
to his own favourite fad, and each category ought 
to be provided for—cursing, canting, humorous, 
laconic, pathetic, professional, genealogical, &c. 
Some will be interested in them according to 
their epochs ; some will want to search for them 
according to localities ; some for the names com- 
municated ; some for their authors’ sake, &c. 

In providing for all these and many others it is 
obvious the compiler must not mind putting down 
many of his epitaphs under several heads. It 
would be absurd that a man searching for, ¢. g., 
humorous inscriptions should go away disappointed 
because all such had been entered under their 
localities, dates, or other heading for some other 
searcher’s benefit. Time is of more value than type, 
and the wear and tear of temper than an extra 
page of index. H. Busx. 


Though not “ versed in such matters,” I would 
suggest threee indexes—(1) of places ; (2) of per- 
sons ; and (3) of first lines. ALPHA. 


I take it that in a monumental inscription the 
chief points to be noted are three—the family 
name of the deceased ; the place, 4. e., the town or 
village, where the inscription was set up ; and the 
date, not necessarily of the monument, but of the 
death which it records. If it records more than 
one death, then the names and dates must be 
separately given. I should, therefore, make for 
every volume an alphabetical index of the family 
names contained in it, adding to each name the 
place and the date. And I should have also a 
separate index volume, giving (1) an alphabetical 
list of all the family names in all the volumes ; 
(2) an alphabetical list of all the places in like 
manner ; and (3) a chronological list of all the 
dates, taking date as = year. Particulars as to the 
age, sex, rank, or occupation of the deceased, or as 
to the style of the monument, would be cumbrous, 





Te ought not to be catalogued, 
t ‘Histoire des Treize,’ p. 134, 





except as notes, If the querist has in his eleven 
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volumes any epitaphs on faithful servants, I 
should be much obliged to him for copies 4 _ 
A. J. M. 


Socxtixe Hovse (7" §. i. 268).—Is this word 
used like the French succursale? Properly a 
church, “‘ qui supplée a l'insuffisance de l’église 
paroissiale”—a chapel of ease; and then “ par 
extension, établissement dépendant d’un autre et 
eréé pour le méme objet” (Littré). He gives as 
an example the Bank, which is obliged to establish 
succursales in all the departments. Travellers on 
the Continent have often to be accommodated in 
houses in this way dependent on the great hotels. 

W. E. Bucktey. 


How would “ house of refreshment ” fit the case ? 
Evans. 


Gostine (7 8. i. 268).—This name appears to 
be the same as Gostlyn or Gosseline. Mr. Hopson 
will find an account of Dr. John Gostlyn, or Goslyn, 
Master of Caius Coll., Camb., in Wood’s ‘ Athenee 
Oxon.’ and in Fuller’s ‘ Worthies.’ On a small 
brass plate to the east of the chancel door outside 
Dronfield Church is this inscription :— 

‘Carolus Gosling de Stubly Natus 20° die Nov. 
A.D. 1647 Uxorem habuit Martham Gul: Coleman de 
Kibworth In pago Leicest: gen: Filiam. Exinde proles 

uintuplex Fran: Edv: Elizab: Joyce et Radulphus. 

ie 9° Feb. 1714 anno ewxtatis 63 Fatis cessit uxor. Ille 
24° Jan: 1741. Et juxta hanc columnam ambo Placide 
obdormiunt, Filius natu minimus Pietatis ergo hoc in- 
sculpsit.”’ 
This Ralph Gosling was master of a school at 
Heeley, near Sheffield. The earliest engraved 
map of this town, dated 1736, was made by him. 

oyce married a Mr. Mellish, of London, and 

survived her husband. A draft will of the school- 
master was published in the Sheffield Independent 
on December 30, 1875. It mentions his three 
cousins John, Ralph, and George, sons of his late 
nephew, Edward Gosling, of Stubley, and their 
sisters Ann and Hannab. 

In Stow’s ‘Survey of London,’ ed. 1633, p. 908, 
is an amusing epitaph of one Humphrey Gosling, 
who died in 1586. The name occurs elsewhere in 
Stow. 8. O. Appy. 


Faulkner, in his ‘ History of Fulham and Ham- 
mersmith,’ relates that the clock in the steeple of 
Fulham Church was given by a parishioner of this 
name, in order that he might be excused from 
serving any office during his residence in the 
village. He gives the following extract from the 
parish books :— 

“ August 14%, 1664. Ordered that Richard Goslinge, of 
this parish, brickmaker, bee and is from this day forward, 
during his abode in this parish, quitted from bearing any 
office off and belonging to the parish of Fulham, upon 
condition of the said Richard Goslinge doe, at his own 
proper costs and charges, give an able and substantial 
clock, not under the value of 12/., and yt the old clock 
bee given unto the said Rich‘ Goslinge, which new clock 





is the voluntary gift of him, the said Rich* Goslinge, in 
consideration of the privileges aforesaid.” 

A William Gosling was Sheriff of London in 
1684, and Fr. Gosling in 1757. 


Everarp Home Coiemay, 
71, Brecknock Road. 


[Died] Nov. 29". Sir Francis Gosling, Knt., 
an eminent banker in Fleet Street, and alderman 
of the ward of Farringdon Without” (Annual 
Register, 1768, p. 219). 

Epwarp H. Marsmatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


William Goslyn, Sheriff of London, was knighted 
September 26. 1684. He married, firstly, Sarah, 
daughter of Thomas Norwich, of Bury St. Ed- 
munds, Constance Russet. 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


Bere (7" §. i. 167, 238).—I agree in the opinion 
of Hutchins, as quoted by Mr. Movute from the 
‘History of Dorset,’ and of the Rev. F. W. 
Weaver, that Dr. Isaac Taylor is wrong in his 
definition of this terminal of Devonshire place- 
names. I believe also that your correspondents 
are correct in connecting it with wood. There are 
in Hampshire the Forest of Bere and Pamber 
Forest with a village of the same name—no doubt 
originally Pan-bere, the hogs’ wood. Every one 
knows that this county is still famed for its 
‘Hampshire hogs.” The forest was formerly of 
far greater dimensions than at present. 

J. 8. Attwoop. 

Exeter. 


Friecpine Priory (7" S. i. 269).—This is, per- 
haps, meant for Fieling or Fyling, a manor be- 
longing to Whitby Monastery. Dugdale, ‘ Monas- 
ticon, i. 408: “ William de Percy, the founder 
[strictly the refounder, temp. William I. ], is stated 
to have bestowed on the monks, beside Whitby 
and the Church, extensive lands at 34 places, one 
of which is Fieling”; and at p. 421 in the abstract 
of the Roll, 32 Hen. VIII., occurs the entry :— 

“ Manerium de Fyling cum membris; Manerium de 
Filing cum grangia, &c. ; Reditus et Firm’ in Fylinge 
Rewe ; Reditus et Firm in Robinhoodebaye ; Scarburgh, 
Cotag "; 
and other properties. The locality is thus ascer- 
tained to be somewhere between Whitby and 
Scarborough, and if this be the place, the term 
‘* priory” is applied erroneously, and may have 
been used instead of “grange,” as “a grange, in 
its original signification, meant a farmhouse of a 
monastery (from grana, gerendo), from which it 
was always at some little distance. One of the 
monks was usually appointed to inspect the ac- 
counts of the farm. He was called the prior of 
the grange—io barbarous Latin, the granyiarius ” 
(Malone, ‘Measure for Measure, III. i). A 
grange may thus have been called a priory in 
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modern times, as being a somewhat higher ap- 
pellation. . W. E. Boucktey. 


Hinp (7 §. i. 205, 276).—It can hardly be 
assumed that Shakespeare used this word in the 
higher or northern sense, as suggested by A. J. M. 
He seems rather to have employed it as a term of 
contempt or reproach. For instance :— 

Tis like the Commons, rude ——— hinds. 
‘2 Henry V1.,’ IIL. ii. 
Rebellious hinds, the filth and scum of Kent, 
Mark'd for the gallows,—lay your weapons down, 
*2 Henry VI.,’ LV. ii. 
His army is a ragged multitude 
Of hinds and peasants, rude and merciless. 
*2 Henry VI,’ LV. iv. 
Fight I will no more, 
But yield me to the veriest Aind that shall 
Once touch my shoulder.—‘ Cymbeline,’ V. iii. 

What, art thou drawn among these heartless hinds ? 

* Romeo and Juliet,’ I. i, 

It is probable that Mr. Arch took the expression 
asa contemptuous reference to the type of class he 
represents, in the sense of boors and rustics, and 
that in retaliation he used an expression not un- 
familiar, but in this instance certainly without 

int. 

The term hind is not much known in these 
parts (except as to deer), but I think it would for 
the most part be received as descriptive of a very 
inferior class of servants. Gro, F. Crowpy. 

The Grove, Faringdon, 


Can A. J. M. spot any passage in Shakespeare 
which gives hind as the title of a bailiff or steward ? 
Such expressions as “A couple of Ford’s knaves, 
his hinds” (‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,’ III. v.) ; 
“A shallow, cowardly hind” (‘1 Hen. IV.,’ 
II, iii.); “ Rude unpolished hinds ” (‘2 Hen. VI.,’ 
IIL. ii.) ; “Ragged multitude of hinds and peas- 
ants” (‘2 Hen. VI.,’ IV. iv.),—do not seem to 
imply much dignity in the bearers of the appella- 
tion. Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Were Mr Arch as well versed in his Shelley as 
were the social reformers of forty years ago, to 
whom ‘Queen Mab’ was a kind of gospel, he 
would have remembered the lines— 

The starved hind 
For them compels the stubborn glebe to yield 
Its unshared harvests. 
R. A. Lawrence, 
Barnstaple. 


Your correspondents have confined this word, in 
the sense of peasant or of bailiff, to the Northern 
Counties ; but I remember well, some fifty-eight 
years ago, being desired by an uncle of mine, a 


sense of peasant, and apparently with no indica- 
tion of superiority of position. 
Henry H. Gripes, 
St. Dunstan's, Regent’s Park. 

Mr. R. Buiare forwards us a bill to the following 
effect: “ Hiring for Hinds or Married Farm Servants. 
Notice is hereby given, that a Hiring for Hinds or 
Married Farm Servants will be held in the Corn Market, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on Wednesday, the 7th day of 
April next. By order, Benjamin Chapman Browne, 
1888.") Town Clerk’s Office, Town Hall, 20th March, 


Yorxsaire Worps (7 §S. i. 248\.—It does 
not seem to be known that the derivations of a 
large number of provincial English words are 
given in my Appendix to Cleasby and Vigfusson’s 
‘Icelandic Dictionary,’ published at Oxford in 
1876. By merely referring to it, I find at once 
the following entries : “ Ket (carrion), Icel. kjét.” 
“ Lathe (barn), Icel. hla’, hlasa, and hla%i,” 
“ Lea (scythe), Icel. lé, ljdr.” The Icel. words are 
further explained in the ‘Dictionary’ itself. Surely 
the true Northern name for barn is lathe, a word 
actually used by Chaucer when imitating the 
Northern dialect ; ‘ Cant. Tales,’ 4086. 

Watrter W. Sxear. 


Kett=filth is, no doubt, the same word as the 
Lincolnshire kett, unwholesome meat, carrion. 
See an old instance of its use in Lincolnshire in 
the Archeologia, xlvi. 386. Mitzner and Strat- 
mann have only found one instance of the use of 
this word in M.E. It is in the Bestiary in the 
* Reliquiw Antique,’ i. 218, where it simply means 
flesh, meat. Kett is thus the Icelandic kjét, meat, 
which represents an older *ketva-. Leea=a scythe, 
is the Icelandic lé (later form ljar), Swedish lie, 
Danish lee. W. H. Stevenson. 


The words Jae or leea, a scythe, and ket, carrion, 
are of Norse origin, and not confined to Yorkshire, 
but found in other regions of Scandinavian occu- 
pancy, such as Qumberland and Lincolnshire. 
The first is akin to the Greek Aaiov and the 
Sanskrit lavi, lavitra, a sickle; but among the 
Teutonic languages it has ‘been retained only in 
the O.N. lja-r or lé and the Frisian /é, a scythe. 
It may be traced ultimately to the Aryan root lu, 
to sever, which appears in the English loose and 
the Latin solvo. See Fick, pt. iii. p. 755; Cleasby, 
pp. 378, 394; Atkinson, ‘Cl. Gl,’ p. 301; Fer- 
guson, ‘ Cumb. Gl.,’ p. 79. 

The affinities of the word ket, filth, are more 
obscure. It seems to be derived from the O.N. 
kjot or ket, flesh, meat, which survives in Danish 
and Swedish with the same meaning, whereas in 
Scotland, Yorkshire, and Lincolnshire it means 
carrion, dead horses, or dogs’ meat (cf. ket-craw, a 





Devonshire man, and living near Exeter, to tell 
the hind to come to him, and having to ask the 
meaning of the word, The hind was his builiff. | 
Shakespeare frequently uses the word, but in the 


| necting it with the A.S. cwaed, the Grisian koth, 


carrion crow), while in Cumberland it denotes not 
only carrion, but filth, anything that smells bad. 
There are serious difficulties in the way of con- 
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and the Sanskrit gutha, all of which mean dung, 
excrement. See Fick, i. p. 76; Kluge, p. 178; 
Cleasby, p. 341; Atkinson, p. 293; Streatfield, 
p. 340; and Koolman, pp. 333, 423, where the 
matter is discussed at great length. 

I do not recognize leer, a barn, as a Yorkshire 
word. The Yorkshire word is lathe. But one of 
-" men tells me that he has heard lair used for 
a barn by “ foreigners, chaps that come harvesting 
out of Wales and such parts.” I suspect it is 
only the English lair (A.-S. lege), a place to sleep 
in, used in literary English only for the couch of 
wild beasts. Or it may be connected with the 
O.N. hleri, door, shutter (cf. Dutch loer), or with 
the Frisian Jar, German lauer, a lurking-place. 

Isaac Taytor. 

Settrington, York. 


Kett, filth, Lincolnshire cad, carrion, correspond 
to the G. koth, filth, dirt, dung, formerly kath, kat, 
udt, Netherlandish kaet, keet, quaet (Kilian), 
Frisian quad, whence the O. English quad, Du. 
quaad, bad, wicked, and, as I believe, the familiar 
cad, a blackguard, one whose character excites our 
disgust. Leea is the Icel. ljdér, Dan. lee, a scythe. 
H. Wepewoop. 


Kett.—I rarely venture on making a suggestion 
as to the derivation of a word. I may, however, 
= what a very high authority has said : “ Ket, 
sb., carrion, also meat that has become tainted or 
offensive. O.N. kit, kjit, ket ; S.G. kitt; Sw. kot; 
Dan. kjod, flesh, meat” (the Rev. J. C. Atkinson’s 
* Glossary of the Cleveland Dialect,’ sub voc.). Ket 
is a word in common use in the northern parts of 
Lincolnshire. The Corvus corone is the ket-craw, 
and a person who deals in unwholesome meat is a 
ket-butcher. The Court Roll of the manor of Scotter 
for 1586 contuins the following order: “ That no 
man throwe no kytte or carryon vnto the heighe 
waye to the annoyaunce of his neighbours, but 
shall pitt the same vpon paine of everye defalte 
xij.” Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Peers (7S. i. 267).—Under this heading Mr. 
Geo. C. Wittiamson asks if any temporal peer 
now sits by virtue of being Abbot of Homesdale, 
and whether the right of sitting enjoyed by certain 
abbots is at the present time recognized in either 
House of the Legislature. 

No temporal peer (if a layman) could sit in Par- 
liament in “ right of a spiritual position.” There 
are instances of barons (¢.g., Crewe, Auckland, and 
several in the Irish peerage) sitting and voting in 
the greater dignity of episcopacy, and the present 
Lord Plunket takes much higher rank as Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. 

I never heard of Homesdale Abbey; and I sus- 
pect, from this name and the general tenor of his 
questions, that Mr, Witttamson is confusing the 
case of the abbacy of Holme (or St. Benet), which 





has ever since the Reformation, and, I believe, by 
Act of Parliament, been attached to the see of 
Norwich. Dugdale quotes one (probably not the 
only) instance of a Bishop of Norwich signing him- 
self also Abbot of Holme, in the time of Charles I,; 
and Bishop Hinds told me that, by an oversight, 
the abbacy was not included in his resignation of 
his bishopric ; and, when far too feeble to occupy 
any seat, he with much humour pictured the 
astonishment of the House of Lords if he should 
present himself and claim to take his seat as Abbot 
of Holme. Somerset H, 


I know nothing of a temporal peer being Abbot 
of Homesdale. But perhaps Mr. WILLiamson 
refers to the Bishop of Norwich, who is Abbot of 
St. Benet at Holme. The Act by which he is 
such is 27 Hen. VIII., c. 45, and may be found in 
Bandinel’s Dugdale, iii. 94. His lordship is bound 
to preserve within his abbey an establishment of a 
prior and at least twelve monks. 

C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 


I suppose the Abbot of Homesdale is meant for 
the Abbot of St. Benet’s in the Holme, in Nor- 
folk. Of this Fuller (‘Church History,’ bk. vi. 
p. 369, folio ed.) says that “the abbey was never 
sold, but onely changed in the 32nd Henr. VIII. 
with the Bishop of Norwich, as appeareth by the 
printed statute.” This was one of the twenty-six 
mitred abbeys whose abbots were summoned to 
Parliament, “all holding of the king in capite per 
Baroniam, having an entire Baronie,” as Fuller 
says, p. 292. The Bishop of Norwich thus repre- 
sents in a way the former abbot, but sits in his 
own right asa bishop. Of the general question I 
can say nothing. W. E. Bucxuey. 


The following may be of interest to Mr, Wit- 
Liamson. Richard Nyx, Bishop of Norwich temp. 
Henry VIII., having incurred a premunire for 
appealing to the see of Rome, the whole of the 
revenues of that see (Norwich) were granted away ; 
upon his death in the Tower, in 1536, it became 
necessary to provide for his succeseor, and the 
abbacy of St. Benet (Holme, Nor.) was then 
annexed to the see for ever. The bishopric of 
Norwich having thus lost its temporal barony, the 
bishop now sits in the House of Peers merely by 
virtue of his mitred abbacy of St. Benet. The 
above note is from Neale’s ‘ Parish Churches, 
vol. i., “ North Walsham.” Naru. J. Hone. 


Tuomas Gent (7 S. i. 308).—Dr. Heneage 
Dering’s ‘ Reliquie Eboracenses’ was published at 
York in 1743, in a small quarto volume, by Ward 
& Chandler. The m was translated by Gent, 


as seen in an interleaved copy in my possession, 
and, so far as can be ascertained, has not been 
published. Opposite to the title-page, in Gent’s 
handwriting, is the following: “Translated by 
Thomas Gent for his private amusement, aged 
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near 70,” with many notes and an index. On the 
last page ig affixed his rudely printed book-plate : 
“ap. mpcctxxu. Mr. Thomas Gent, Printer, 
gt. 80.” The MS. life of Gent, his MS. book, and 
many of his publications, increased in number 
since the publication of Mr. Davies’s ‘ York Press,’ 
are in my Yorkshire library. 
Epwarp HAILsTong, 

Walton Hall. 


The elegant Latin poem by Dr. Dering, entitled 
‘ Reliquise Eboracenses,’ was translated by Thomas 
Gent, and published by him in an octavo of 104 
pages. It has three copper-plates, viz.,a map of 
York, a view of York, and a portrait of the trans- 
lator, and over fifty very rude woodcuts. There 
is no title-page. In one copy there is said (see 
‘Life’ of Gent) to be a note referring to his 
“icon” having been recently exhibited. It is, 
therefore, supposed that this translation was pub- 
lished shortly after July 21, 1771, the date when 
Green’s beautiful mezzotint portrait of Gent was 
first issued. A.trrepD Warp, M.A. 

St, Cath, Coll., Cambridge, 


Apotnecarizs’ Haut (7™ §, i. 188, 237).— 
The original hall of the Society of Apothecaries, 
as appears by a Latin inscription placed over the 
inner side of the gateway leading to the court- 
yard, was erected—or more probably adapted from 
& previously existing building, Cobham House, 
belonging to Lady Howard of Effingham—in 
1633. It was totally destroyed in the Great 
Fire of London, but rebuilt ten years after- 
wards, through the liberal contributions of the 
members. This will bring the date of the hall to 
1676, not far from that stated by Cunningham in 
his ‘Handbook.’ The buildings were further en- 
larged and improved in 1786. _. Ww. 


Coax: Cosser: Cosy: Cartavur (6" §. xii. 
325, 452 ; 7S. i. 217, 291, 338*).—I see I have 
laid myself open to a misconstruction. I may seem 
to accuse Pror. Sxeat of what I never thought of 
imputing to him, and never “dreamed of,” viz., 
that he had first issued an imperfect copy of his 
*Etymological Dictionary,’ and then added a 
‘Supplement’ supplying the defects. On the con- 
trary, I knew that at the time of the first issue the 
book was as perfect as he could then make it, and 
that he had not thought of a ‘Supplement.’ I 
hope the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ will not apply to 
me the stale French proverb, for I scarcely think 
the words I used at the last reference sufficiently 
equivocal to need this apology. 

C. M. Ineresy. 


Tae Bive Rose (7 §. i. 328).—Mr. Mas- 
KELL might write to Alphonse Karr, who lives 
at St. Raphaél du Var, France. D. 


* On p. 338, col. 2, 1. 10, for “ almost” read always, 





Grace BerorE Meat (7" §, i. 228).—This 
custom is more prevalent in Scotland than in Eng- 
land. With “goody” people grace is said not 
only before breakfast and dinner, but even when 
the slightest refreshment is taken. Indeed, in the 
Highlands, especially in Sutherland and Ross-shire, 
it is customary when a “ dram” is given to ask a 
“blessing” over the “ mercy.” A story is told of 
a Highlander to whom a “ snuff” was offered. The 
fragrant mixture was put on the back of his hand, 
and, as it was a something to take, he said it would 
only be right to ask a blessing ever it. The good 
man closed his eyes and began slowly to repeat the 
blessing or short prayer. A gust of wind, however, 
blew the snuff from off his hand, on which he re- 
marked, “Ob, it couldna’ be a mercy at all, when 
it wouldna’ wait for God’s blessing to be asked 
over it.” Joun Mackay. 

Herriesdale, 


If ‘Pickwick’ may be taken to represent— 
as it certainly misrepresents — the customs of 
English Nonconformists, it may be noticed that 
Mr. Stiggins was invited (and complied) to ‘‘ ask 
a blessing” upon the buttered toast at the Marquis 
of Granby. Mr. Holmes, in his delightful novel 
‘Elsie Venner,’ has some amusing remarks upon 
the diversity of practice in America as to saying 
grace before tea, and its general neglect in the best 
circles, Epwarp H, Marsnatt, M.A. 


Leonarpo pA Vincrt: “RoTeLLA DEL Fico” 
(7% S. i. 267).—The latest accounts of the works 
of Leonardo, contained in Charles Clément’s 
‘Michel Angelo, Raphael, Leonardo’ (translated 
by Mrs. Corkran, Lond., 1880), and ‘ Leonardo,’ in 
the “Great Artists Series,” by Jean Paul Richter 
(Lond., 1880), specify this among the lost works 
of Leonardo. Charles Clément gives from Vasari 
a very graphic account of its execution, and of the 
startling effect which it produced upon the artist’s 
father, who came upon it unexpectedly, and, “never 
supposing what he saw was a picture, rushed out 
precipitately. Leonardo held him back, saying, 
‘ Father, the work has produced the effect I wanted. 
Take it, and carry it away.’” Ser Piero da Vinci, 
however, took good care that the peasant who had 
asked for the shield to be made for him out of the 
trunk of a fig tree should not get this work of 
genius, so he bought an ordinary shield for the 
peasant, and sold his son’s weird conception to 
some Florentine merchants, who themselves sold 
it tothe duke. After this, deswnt plura. 

C. H. E, CarMicHakt. 

New University Club, 8.W. 


Carerinvs (7™ §, i. 289).—In the library of 
Owens College, Manchester, there is a perfect copy, 
in folio (colophon: “ Basile, per Sebastianum 
Henricpetri : Anno Salutis Humane clo Io xc 
[1590] Mense Septembri ”) of 
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* Ambrosii Calepini Dictionarium undecim linguarum, 
iam postremo accurata emendatione, atque infinitorum 
locorum augmentatione, collectis ex bonorum authorum 
monumentis, certis & expressis syllabarum quantitatis 
notis, omniumq’ vocum significationibus, flosculis, 
loquendi formis, proverbialibus sententiis, caterisq’ ad 
Latini sermonis proprietatem, elegantiam, & copiam per- 
tinentibus rebus, quanta maxima fide ac diligentia fieri 
potuit ita exornatum, ut hactenus studiosorum usibus 
accommodatius non prodierit. Respondent autem 
Latinis vocabulis, Hebraica, Graeca, Gallica, Italica, 
Germanica, Belgica, Hispanica, Polonica, Ungarica, 
Anglica, Onomasticum verd: hoc est, propriorum 
nominum, Regionum, Gentium, Urbium, Montium, 
Fluminum, Hominum, & similium catalogum, maxima 
etiam accessione locupletatum, & praecipuarum rerum 
Germanica explanatione illustratum, seorsim adjunx- 
imus, Cum gratia et privilegio Imperatoris. Basileae, 
per Sebastianum Henricpetri.” 


There is a good list of Calepinus’s dictionaries in 
the newly issued portion of the printed Catalogue 
of the British Museum, but the above is not men- 
tioned ; nor do I find it in a number of catalogues 
that I have examined. Copies of the “Septem 
Linguaram Calepinus hoc est Lexicon Latinum in 
usum Seminarii Patavini” appear to be plentiful. 
Ours is dated (Padua) 1736. 


J. Taytor Kay. 
Owens College Library. 


Cannon at Bittiarps (7" §, i. 167, 238, 293). 
—According to certain editions of Hoyle, which 
appeared after his death in 1769, the carambole or 
cannon was stated to be “lately introduced from 
France,” but I have by me a copy of the Billiard 
News of October 9, 1875, containing an extract 
from the Co-operative and Financial Review, which 
is of sufficient interest to quote in full :— 

“ The origin of Billiard«.—Billiards were first invented, 
says a good authority, by a Pawnbroker. About the 
middle of the sixteenth century there was one William 
Kew, a pawnbroker, who, during wet weather was in the 
habit of taking down the three balls, and, with the yard 
measure, pushing them, billiard fashion, from the counter 
into the stalls. In time the idea of a board with side 
pockets suggested itself. A black letter MS. says :— 
* Master William Kew did make one boarde whereby 
a game is p'ayed with three balls, and all the young men 
were greatly recreated thereat, chiefly the young clergy- 
men from St. Pawles, hence one of ye strokes was named 
a Canon, having been by one of ye same clergymen invented. 
This game is now known by ye name of Billyard, because 
William or Bill Kew did first playe with his yard mea- 
sure. The stick is now called a kew or kue.’ It is casy 
to comprehend how‘ Bill yard’ has been modernised into 
Billiard, and the transformation of ‘kew’ or ‘kue’ into 
cue is equally apparent.” 

Where the black-letter MS. came from or what 
value may be attached thereto I must leave the 
editor of the review in question to say; but the 
deductions it enunciates are so entirely at variance 
with the generally accepted derivations of both 
the words “cannon” and “billiards” that the subject 
may be discussed with interest to many. 

As regards the word “ mast,” it is undoubtedly 
identical with “mace,” Charles Cotton, in the 





‘Compleat Gamester’ (1674), says :—‘* Maces (called 
masts) only were used made of brazile, lignum 
vite, or other weighty wood, and tipped with ivory,” 
Wittovensy Maycock. 
St. James's Club, Piccadilly. 


Heprew Cemeteries (7" §,. i. 302).—In a 
note about dates (p. 303) I inadvertently made a 
great mistake, which, however, may readily be 
corrected by comparing results. The Jews consider 
the Christian era to begin 3,760 years after the 
Creation, so that by subtracting that number from 
the Jewish date by the “larger computation,” 4.¢., 
including 3,000, 4,000, or 5,000, as the case may 
be, we arrive at the Christian date. Or by adding 
240 to the “lesser computation,” we find the 
Christian date minus the thousands. Thus :— 


5646 (or '646) 646 

3760 240 

1886 "886 
ane 


Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham, 


“Tis A MAD WoRLD, My Masters” (7 §, i, 
225).—The imputation is very old. Thus Plautus, 
“Hei mihi, insanire me ajunt, ultro cum ipsi 
insaniunt ” (‘Menech,’ v. 2). I remember, when I 
was a small boy, my grandfather taking me on his 
knee, and singing :— 

My father was mad, my mother was mad, 
The children were mad beside, sir: 

They all got up upon a mad horse, 

And madly they did ride, sir. 

Whence this I cannot say; perhaps some of 
your readers cap, x G. H. 


Kyaves or Cruns=Pam (7 S. i. 228, 317).— 
It issurprising that Johnson’s ‘ Dictionary ’ should 
still be seriously consulted for etymologies. His de- 
rivation of Pam from palm, because Pam triumphs 
over other cards, is extremely comic. Of course, 
Pam is short for Pamphile, the French name for the 
knave of clubs; for which see Littré’s ‘ French 
Dictionary.’ Watrter W. Sxear. 


Lampetn Decress (7 §. i. 106, 185, 254).— 
Allow me to add to Mr. Warren's remarks that 
in Oxford also the B.A. is a complete degree, and 
nothing further is required for the M.A. except 
time and fees. There isa special honour examina- 
tion in the Faculty of Law for the degree of 
B.C.L., and only those candidates who gain honours 
therein, or would have done so but for disqualifica- 
tion through length of standing, are permitted 
to supplicate for the degree. It has always seemed 
to me that it would be much better if the system 
of “ proceeding ” to M.A. was abolished altogether. 
The degree of M.A. might then be given at once 
to men with high honours, and the B.A. to men 
with low honours and to passmen. The M.A. 
would then have a real significance, whereas now 
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there is nothing in the Oxford degrees by which 
the public can distinguish between passmen and 
men with the highest honours. 

Wm. W. Marsnatt, 


“ Bear-aT-THE-BripGe-Froort ” (7" §, i. 249).— 
This was one of the most popular London taverns. 
Mention is made of it so early as the reign of 
Richard III. It was pulled down in 1761, on the 
removal of the houses from London Bridge. 
According to Cunningham, Sir John Suckling 
dated his letter from the Wine- Drinkers tothe Water- 
Drinkers from the “ Bear-at-the-Bridge-foot,” and 
he quotes an anecdote about the customs of this 
house, related by Wycherley, and contained in 
Major Pack’s ‘ Miscellanies.’ Reference is made 
to the “ Bear” by Pepys in his ‘ Diary’ for April 3, 
1667. G. F. R. B. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


The Works of Thomas Middleton. Edited by A, H. 
Bullen, B.A. 8 vols. (Nimmo.) 
Tue issue of an adequate edition of Middleton is the 
greatest boon that can be made to that large class of 
readers to whom the drama of Elizabethan times is a 
subject of unending interest, Beaumont and Fletcher 
in a thoroughly satisfactory edition, and Shirley in any 
edition at all, are still practically inaccessible, Most of 
the other dramatists of importance are, however, within 
reach, and Mr. Bullen, to whose care the eight carefully 
edited volumes of Middleton now published are due, has 
recently printed Day and promises Rowley. These be 
rare gifts! Middleton is, however, the rarest gift of all. 
After passing throuzh that process of remainder to 
which all scholarly work seems specially subject, Dyce’s 
* Middleton,’ which for a short time could be purchased 
at an almost nominal price, became one of the dearest 
and least accessible works of the present century. Mr. 
Bullen has now reprinted it with important additions, 
and in so doing bas earned the thanks of all scholars. 
It is only within comparatively recent years that the 
full value of Middleton has been felt, Mr, Swinburne, 
to whom Middleton's eminently daring treatment of 
difficult subjects in such plays as ‘Women Beware 
Women’ and ‘ The Changeling’ directly appealed, has 
supplemented Lamb's fine criticism of detached passages 
by an elaborate and inspired eulogy of Middleton's 
principal work. The praise therein contained may seem 
extravagant to those who know Middleton only by pas- 
sages from his writing or from plays such as ‘ The 
Witch,’ on which accident has forced a strong light of 
publicity, or by those who have seen in him a less dis- 
tinguished associate of Massinger, Fletcher, and Ben 
Jonson. A careful study of the works of Middleton's 
ripe age leaves on the mind the conviction that he was 
one of tho most inspired of the Elizabethan dramatists, 
the equal of Decker, Webster, Heywood, and Tour- 
neur in those tragic qualities which are the special 
outcome of the age. ‘To analyze or describe the great 
plays of Middleton is a task delightful in itself, but pos- 
sible only in a magazine article. A perusal, however, of 
the plays already named, of ‘A Fair Quarrel,’ ‘ The 
Spanish Gipsey,’ ‘More Dissemblers besides Women,’ 
and one or two other works of Middleton's riper years, 
forces on the mind the conviction that Middleton re- 
presents one of the most conspicuous peaks of that Alp- 





land in the midet of which Hazlitt chose to depict Shak- 
gems standing as the highest of all. His best drawn 
characters challenge homage for consistency unex- 
emplified anywhere except in Shakspeare himself, and 
the passion they exhibit is more lurid and more impres- 
sive than almost anything in the literature of that epoch. 
The soul is stirred and the mind appalled by the pictures 
of daring, tempestuous, unscrupulous wickedness Middle- 
ton elects to supply. To the student of manners, mean- 
while, his comedies are a source of perpetual delight. 
Not very edifying is, perhaps, the world into which he 
takes you. Comedy, however, since the beginning has 
neglected the doings of the wise and virtuous, and has 
preferred to dwell upon the foolish, the criminal, the 
Soon, A perusal of half a dozen early comedies of Mid- 
dleton will give a man a better insight inte wild and 
riotous life in the times of Elizabeth and James than can 
be obtained from all the histories and biographies ex- 
tant, 

The writings in which these pictures, powerful or 
comic, are to be found have now for the first time been 
edited in their integrity. That the additions to Dyce’s 
edition of writings of Middleton made by Mr. Bullen are 
important, Mr. Bullen himself will not assert, Except 
when lighted up by the fire of some passion, or when 
portraying vice in its liveliest aspects, Middleton is not 
exhilarating. The poems, tracts, and masques are ac- 
cordingly printed as a matter of conscientiousness rather 
than of supposed advantage. These constitute, however, 
but a small portion of Middleton's works, The value, 
meanwhile, of Mr. Bullen’s additions, in the shape of 
suggested readings in a corrupt text and of analytical, 
critical, or bibliographical information will scarcely be 
disputed. Mr. Bullen is, in fact, a born scholar. He 
has more than taste ; he has what may almost be called 
the instinct of divination, To this he adds sound judg- 
ment and high taste; and he backs up all by conscien- 
tious labour. Since Dyce we have had no equally com- 
petent editor of our early drama, and the stores of Dyce’s 
erudition are, of course, at his command. We can but 
repeat our warm commendation and welcome of this 
delightful edition of a great dramatist, which in all 
bibliographical respects is also entitled to high praise. 


Essays in the Study of Folk-Songs. By the Countess 
Evelyn Martinengo-Cesaresco. (Redway.) 
THE subject of folk-poetry is a very wide one, and the 
Countess Martinengo-Cesaresco has made no attempt in 
this volume to grapple with it in its entirety. The book 
is, in fact, nothing but a collection of miscellaneous 
articles on folk-lore written by this lady at divers times 
for sundry magazines and reviews, The essays are thir- 
teen in number, and respectively treat of the inspiration 
of death in folk-poetry ; nature in folk-songs ; Armenian, 
Venetian, and Sicilian folk-songs; the Greek songs of 
Calabria ; the folk-songs of Provence ; the White Pater- 
noster ; the diffusion of ballads; songs for the rite of 
May ; the idea of fate in southern traditions; folk-lul- 
labies and folk-dirges. It cannot be said that the sub- 
jects are exhaustively treated. For instance, in the 
article on the songs for the rite of May, though 
the writer gives some of the doggerel verses which 
are sung by the children of Great Missenden, she 
takes no notice of the Hitchin mayer's song, which is 
given in Hone, and is still current in the neighbour- 
hood. And again, in the same article, though she refers 
to the song of the Swedish children sung by them when 
collecting the provisions for the Maj gille, she makes no 
reference to the songs still sung in parts of Sweden 
round the bonfires on Valborg-Mass-Eve, or to the May 
song sung by the young Swedes, carrying birch twigs 
with newly opened leaves, before the doors of the 
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farmhouses. A list of books of reference is given at the 
end of the volume, but there is no index of any sort 
or kind. 


Elfrica, By Mrs. Edmund Boger. 
Sonnenschein & Co.) 
So much historical truth and so many matters of anti- 
quarian interest underlie this attractive narrative of our 
well-known contributor, the author of ‘ Southwark and 
its Story,’ some justification is afforded for departure 
from the rule banishing from our columns all modern 
work partaking in any noteworthy degree of the cha- 
racter of fiction. Struck, in her task of collecting myths 
and legends belonging to her native county of Somerset, 


3 vols. (Swan 


with the heroic figures of John de Courcy and his friend | 


Almeric de Tristram, Mrs. Boger has narrated at full 
length the fortunes of the former in his invasion of 
Ireland ; his marriage with Africa or Affrica (for whose 
name is substituted that of Elfrica), daughter of the King 
of the Isle of Man; and his combat, if such it can be 
called, for the championship. Of these and other inci- 
dents a stirring record is supplied, and the whole consti- 
tutes attractive reading. Many historical characters, 
including Sir William de Briwere, are depicted, and a 
specially interesting account is given of Glastonbury 
Abbey and other spots of sacred or legendary associa- 
tions. Much archeological information and conjecture 
concerning the twelfth century may be agreeably ob- 
tained from these volumes, 


Christ's Hospital List of University Exhibitioners, 
1566-1885. By A, W. Lockhart. Second Edition. 
(Privately Printed.) 

Since the appearance, ten years ago, of the first edition 

of this list of the entire body of exhibitioners at Christ’s 

Hospital (noticed 6 8, iv, 180) Mr, Lockhart, by whom 

it was compiled, has become steward of the hospital. The 

information then supplied has been revised and brought 
up to date. As biography passes from the borderland 
of romance into the domain of actual fact, the value of 
works of this class increases. For purposes of reference 

a copy of this list should be in every public library. 

The task of some of the contributors to Mr. Leslie 

Stephen’s ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ will be 

lightened by a reference to its contents, and some appli- 

cations to ‘ N. & Q.’ will be forestalled. The work, which 
is executed throughout in scholarly fashion, can only be 
obtained at the counting-house of the hospital. 


Mr. Artnvur Gries, of Waterloo Crescent, Notting- 
ham, bas issued a‘ Directory of Second-hand Booksellers 
in the Principal Towns of the United Kingdom.’ It does 
not pretend to completeness, but gives very many names 
and is interleaved for additions. Some curious statistics 
may be drawn from its pages. Aberdeen has thus twenty- 
three second-hand booksellers, and Bradford only five, 
Carlisle three, and Manchester, with many times the 
population of Aberdeen, only nineteen, Wolverhampton 
has only two, and York no more than three. London, of 
course, heads the list with nearly two hundred. 

In including in “The Chandos Classics"’ a revised 
edition of The Fables of Pilpay, with illustrations, 
Messrs, F. Warne & Co. add to the value of that aug- 
menting series, and bring within reach of all classes of 
readers, in a pleasant shape and with good illustrations, a 
work which, apart from its literary merits, has exer- 
cised a remarkable influence upon European literature. 


Tne late Thomas North was engaged at the time of 
his decease on a ‘ History of the Church Bells of Hert- 
fordshire and their Founders,’ His unfinished MSS. were 
placed in the hands of Mr, Stahischmidt, the author of 
‘Surrey Bells and their Founders,’ who has edited and 








completed the work, It will be issued in a few days by 


Mr. Elliot Stock, 





Potices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices ; 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 


To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


_ Atrrep G. Kemp (‘ Address to the Egyptian Mummy 
in Belzoni’s Exhibition ’).—This poem, by Horace Smith, 
is said to have first appeared in the New Monthly Maga- 
zine, It is reprinted in ‘The Poetical Album,’ by 
Alaric A. Watts (Hurst, Chance & Co., 1828), in ‘ The 
Poetical Works, Comic and Miscellaneous, of Horace 
Smith’ (Colburn, 1851), and in other collections. With 
the reply of the mummy we are unacquainted. Some 
correspondent may be able to tell you where it is to be 
found. 

T. Moore (“ Authors Wanted "’).—‘ Adventures of Sir 
Frizzie Pumpkin,’ by James White ; ‘ Poems by E. 8. H.,’ 
by Elizabeth Sill Pearsall, Countess of Harrington ; 
‘Coila’s Whispers,’ by the Knight of Morar, Sir Wm, 
Augustus Fraser, fourth baronet. ‘France Daguerreo- 
typed,’ 1842; ‘ Violenzia: a Tragedy,’ 1851; ‘ Modern 
Manicheism,’ 1857; ‘Vasco: a Tragedy,’ 1868; and 
‘Nights at the Mess,’ 1836, we must leave to others, 

Jounson Batty (“ The Badge of both Churches "),— 
Grynzeus belonged to a family of Swiss reformers, for 
information concerning whom consult either of the two 
great French biographical dictionaries, ‘ Biographie 
Universelle’ of M, Michaud, or the ‘Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale’ of Dr, Hoefer. Who is T, M., the 
translator, isnot known, A perfect copy of the work 
sold in 1855 for 3/. 18s. It is not common, but with- 
out a title-page is not likely to be much sought after. 

G. E. M., (“ Inscription on Fonts, Nivoy avopjpara, 
&e."').—Full information concerning this palindrome is 
found in‘ N.& Q.’ at 4 8, xi, 198, 288, 313, 410, 495; 
xii. 58, and at other references. 

M. Harris (“ Balloon Ascents”),—Consult Turner's 
* Astra Castra.’ 

A. H, (“Elizabeth Dorothy Child ”’).—Shall appear. 
To secure the.insertion of some other queries it will be 
necessary to give name and address. 

W.J. T. (“For only in destroying I find ease”).— 
Milton, ‘ Paradise Lost,’ ix, 129, 

E. W, (“ Harrison's ‘ Rapin’s History of England’”’). 

This edition isin very slight estimation. 

Norman.—None of the books you mention has an 
real value, The ‘Lettres Originales’ of Madame Du 
Barry sells in Paris for half a dozen francs, 

Erratum.—P. 324, col. 2, 1. 20, for ‘* Bechin 4 
read Blechingley. : id 

NOTICE. 

_ Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to“ The Publisher ’—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 




















